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INTRODUCTION 



Any conference should reflect both the times and the people that created it. Asian 
American Studies Conference II was no exception; its emphasis represented a change from its 
progenitor of 1971, the First National Asian American Studies Conference at UCLA. 

J In 1971, Asian American Studies programs were just beginning to emerge on many campuses. 
Accordingly, the first national conference reflected a broad scope of concerns and emphasized 
the seeking and sharing of information and resources. In the past two years, more specific 
issues have come into focus and Asian American Studies Conference II differed from its 
predecessor in three ways: 

1. A Problem Sol vinq Orientation became a mental motif for the planners early in the 
process. We responded to the oft-presented query of *'Why a conference at all?" with 
"We need collectively considered answers to big questions in Asian American Studies." 
What is our function, our purpose, our goals? The conference theme, "Tool of Control 
or Tool of Change?" was an attempt to reflect this concern within the broad perspec- 
tives of Asian American Studies. On the other hand, the planners felt that past 
gatherings had failed to generate meaningful results primarily because abstract 
discussions tended to be largely couched in rhetoric. It was therefore decided to 
focus on practical questions with the hopes that answers would also reflect positions 
on the broader, abstract issues, "How do we start new programs?" "How do we-survive 
without compromising principles?" "What do we teach?" "How do we organize?" "How 
do acaden\y and community relate?" "How do we fight sexism?" 

These were considered the pressing questions made urgent by the uncertain future 
of ethnic studies in general and Asian American Studies in particular, making a problem- 
solving approach not only natural, but necessary. Conference II strove to generate 
optional responses' to' comnon problems. As such, it was conceived to use a collective 
Asian body to solve shared difficulties, 

2. Community - Acade my Dynamics was identified as the center-stage issue. There have 
been no universal answers or even descriptions which would adequately speak to this 
relationship. While some comfort can be derived from. knowing that we are not dominated 
by an immutable doctrine of community - academy relations, the absence of common under- 
standing worsened by a growing need of the academy to apply itself to Asian problems, 
made this issue most critical. In this respect, it was seen to transcend theory and 
practice; it was seen as the most demanding of the differences borne by the National 
Asian American Studies Conference II. 

3. Conference Plannincj was developed on a consortium basis brought on by clear 
necessity as no single campus program had the people power nor the finances to sponsor 
a national conference. This team effort proved to be a new experience in cooperative^ 
action, requiring a comprehensive division of labor and continuing coordination. 

This process provided the following general outcomes: 
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ADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 

Conference program diversity Eclecticism with a lack of focus 

Cooperative, unified labor Lack of tight, central leadership 

Overlapping responsibilities 

Open and continuous planning Discontinuity in plans and labor 

Too much time spent in planning with 
inadequate time in preparation 

Cost distribution High cost in time and travel 

Because of the varying nunter of planners and the depth and breadth of philosoph 
operational, and procedurarissues , conference planning consumed many nx)nths. Open 
planning and a welcoming of ideas triumphed over efficiency and rigidity of a sharply 
defined Conference plan. 

The Proceedings attempt to present, without undue distortion or comment, the major 
formal events of the two-day Conference period. We hope that these descriptions will 
provide significant insights into the present status of Asian American Studies, and ' 
stimulate constructive thought and action. 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



Penny Nakatsu 



It has been said many times and in many ways that it is in the University that the 
soul of a people mirrors itself. And indeed, higher education has and continues to play 
a large and critical role in the development, crystallization and perpetuation of the values 
and norms of American majoritarian society. Historically, Third World peoples have been 
excluded from access to higher education. Historically, those Third World individuals 
who were able to attain entry to colleges and universi ties , have been compelled to repudiate 
their people and their culture in order to obtain a small and false measure of tolerance 
by the majoritarian society. 

Within the last two decades this country has witnessed the unfolding of one logical 
and inevitable consequence of American society's generations of exclusion of Third World 
peoples— the rising of the oppressed against the oppressor, the reaffirmation of Third 
World comnunities' rightful claim to the fundamental necessities of human existence. We 
who are gathered here today constitute a part of our various Asian communities and their 
assertion of entitlement to access, participation and control of the educational process 
to reflect our roots in and of our peoples' experience. The theme of this conference — 
ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES: TOOL OF CONTROL OR TOOL OF CHANGE?--i 11 ustrates the arrival of 
Asian American Studies at a most critical juncture. All gathered here are mutually joined 
in the hopes of fostering the continued growth and survival, of Asian Ameri can Studies. I 
hope to contribute to this conference by pointing out some of the considerations which I 
feel are key to determining the validation of Asian American Studies in terms of the 
integrity of our history and destiny, as well as its legitimation in the eyes of the 
academic community, a significant but much narrower goal. 

It may be useful to briefly recapitulate the short history of Asian^ Ameri can Studies 
in order to better arrive at an assessment of its present status and future possibilities. 

The first Asian American Studies programs weVe initiated less than five years ago in 
the fall of 1969 at San Francisco State College (now known as California State University, 
San Francisco) and at the University of California, Berkeley. Both programs, and indeed 
the concept of Asian American Studies, were born only after two of the most prolonged and 
violent campus struggles in this nation's history. The university's assi/nption of the 
most minimal duties of parenthood was and continues to be reluctant and treacherous. 

In the fall of 1968i I was a sophomore at San Francisco State College and had just 
recently become involved in the development of a campus chapter of the Asian American 
Political Alliance, one of the seminal organizations within the Asian American movement. 
Earlier that year the principal Third World student organizations had joined together in 
the Third World Liberation Front (TWLF), a coalition based on the operative and sub- 
stantive principle of self-determination for each of its constituent organizations as.^ 
representatives of their communities within the context of the academic setting. Chief 
among the concerns of TWLF were (1) the declaration by the college of an open adm^issions 
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policy towards Third World students, and thus an implicit recognition of the exclusionary 
and biased effects of traditional admissions criteria, and (2) the implementation of a 
supportive campus sponsored Educational Opportunity Program which would address the 
financial and educational needs of Third World students upon their entry to the college. 
Additionally, the Black Students Union (BSU) had been planning and developing the then 
radical concept of a Black Studies prog^^»m--a curriculum which would be by, of and for 
Black people and which would speak to B ^oncr- 

In fall, 1967, of the total enr. of ^^ancfsco State, white 

students constituted 83.9%, while Black studer , itu^ uriiy 4.2%, Chicano and Latino 

students constituted less than 1%, Filipino student:> less than ^%y and Asian students 
constituted 8.6%. In the following year the figures were little better: 75.9% white 
students, 5.3% Black students, 2.3% Chicano and Latino students, still less than 1% 
Filipino students, .5% Native American students, and 7.9% Asian students. These statistics 
are clear indications of the exclusionary nature of not only the collegers admissions 
standards but also of the use of tracking and testing systems in most school districts 
which worked so cruelly against the interests of Third World students. 

By October of 1968, neither the Black Students Ihion or any of the other constituent 
organizations within the Third World Liberation Front (Latin American Student Organization 
[LASO], Intercollegiate Chinese for Social Action [ICSA], Filipino American Collegiate 
Endeavor [FACE]) had been given a clear commitment by the college to implement a viable, 
ongoing special admissions program or to certify any Black Studies courses. Indeed the 
college's attitude towards Third World students was keenly reflected by the adnini strati on* 
firing of two' Third World instructors, George Murray and Juan Martinez, wh9 had been 
working with Third World students. By October of 1968, the BSU had received no indication 
that the college intended to honor its offer to initiate a Black Studies program. A 
history of sixteen months of negotiations with the administration had brought about no 
significant movement towards the creation of either a Special Adnissions Frogram or any 
Third World Studies programs. Thus, on October 31, the BSU announced the opening of a 
general boycott of class and strike to continue until their five demands revolving around 
the issue of special admissions, the reinstatement of George Murray, and an autoncmous 
Black Studies department were met. On November 6, the five other organizations within 
TWLF had actively moved to support the specific demands of the BSU and to enlarge the 
scope of the issues to apply to all Third World groups. 

By mid-November, class enrollmetjt had dropped to less than half, the Tactical Squad 
had been summoned at least twice to try to break the strike, and the college saw its 
second president within as many years resign. The trustees upon the resignation of 
President Smith moved quickly to appoint S, I. Hayakawa, an active member of the Faculty 
Renaissance, a small but tightly knit group of right wing professors. The usual procedural 
fonnallties were completely abrogated and Hayakawa took office over the protests of 
faculty and students alike. Hayakawa was no doubt too preoccupied with assuring that any 
remaining vestiges of free speech be quashed to pay much attention to the protests of 
his former colleagues. 

By December 16, the American Federation of Teachers, the largest faculty organization, 
had voted to join and support the Third World strike and received clearance from the 



Labor Council to assert their particular grievances against the collrge and the State 
College Board of Trustees. 

The strike continued to gather momentum and support from both ti.e academic coinnunity 
and leaders of the various San Francisco Third World communities. As it became increasing- 
ly more difficult to conduct "business as usual", the trustees through the medium of 
S. I. Hayakawa resorted to more repressive measures. By that time Third World students 
at U. C. Berkeley had succeeded in mobilizing a general boycott and strike. During the 
course of the San Francisco State strike alone, over six hundred people, including 
students, faculty and community members,-had-been arrested. At ^ heightriess-than-i6% — 
of classes still continued to function. There were a nurrber of bi ody confrontations 
with the San Francisco Tactical Squad and police from the nei<jit. ing counties of Marin 
and San Mateo and the city of Santa Rosa. There were a number of students who were 
severely injured and at least one student later died as a result of injuries sustained 
in a benevolent beating at the hands of San Francisco's "finest". Still another student 
was crippled for 1 ife. 

These then were the highlights or lowlights, depending on one's frame of reference, 
of the five-month long TWLF strike. The initiation of a program of Third World studies 
at San Francisco State and at U. C. Berkeley were direct outcomes of confrontations. The 
San Francisco State and the U.C. Berkeley strikes were the crucibles within which the 
concept of Asian American Studies was forged. 

Some of you are no doubt wonderi ng--why the recapitulation of events of four years 
ago? For many, perhaps, the Third World strikes are historical phenomena which seem to 
have no substantial connection with the development or present status of Asian American 
Studies. Why? 

Although our presence here today would seem to be evidence of the current viability 
of Asian American Studies, by and large, the same societal attitudes which impeded the 
formation of Asian American Studies continue to play a role in the prolongation of the 
tenuous status in which each and every Asian American Studies program stands, whether it 
be at San Francisco State or C. C. N. Y. A dominant motif of this conference is the 
question of survival--but I would submit that su-rvival in the acadj-mic world alone as a 
goal with no foundation^'in principle is self-serving and self-defeating. One must first 
ask'-survival on what terms and on whose conditions? Is mere survival of a pj-ogram and 
academic legitimation the only question which we must need ask? What other considerations 
should bear on the question of survival? 

If As ian American Studies is to become a substantial forum for social change and if 
Asian American Studies is dominantly conceived of as a change agent rather than as an 
emerging discipline, then the following factors should be part and parcel of the process 
of evaluating the current state of Asian American Studies and projected normative and 
practical goals. 

1. Asian American Studies should be built around a theoretical core and methodology 
which stresses a thorough-going institutional analysis of American society, its relation- 
ship to each particular Asian American community and continuing illumination of the Asian 
American experience in and of itself. Domestically, the intertwined themes of racism 
against Asians and economic fluctuations have and continue to constitute a nexus for the 




majoritarian society's treatment of Asians. Another critical determinant is the past 
and continuing political relationship of the United States to Asia and the particular 
mother countries- from which each of our communities was spawned. Expansionism, 
imperialism, nf^o-colonial ism and ideological tensions oosrating on a supra-national level 
continue to direct a large part of the destiny of Asians in America. 

2. If Psian American Studies is to truly become an effective change agent, one must 
give serious thought to the deve''opment of realistic goals and programs by which Asian 
American Studies departments can contribute towards the facilitation of social change. 

SjeveraJ jltermte^and^compj follow: 

— _ -t.... 

a. Development of pre-professional curricula with the aim of introducing 
students who will be entering service profession— that is, the areas 
of medicine, law, social wel education, and employment--to the 
concrete ways in which e? ' of i cial service delivery systems 
can be made more respons^v: to ^eds of Asian American communities. 

b. The investigation and creation alternative social service institutions 
within our communities, the exploration of modes of professional practice 
directed towards the greater Involvement of lay pe*"Sons through the 
increasing utilization of para-professionals. 

c. Asian American and other Third World Studies programs, in addition to 
developing programs leading to the baccalaureate degree, should also 
consider moving for the inclusion of a core of Third World Studies 
courses in pre-professional majors--e.g., education, social welfare. 

3. If Asian American Studies is to truly serve our communities, it must work with 
the various communities on a bilateral basis to implement outreach programs and activicies. 
These programs may, for instance, take the form of (a) adult education and extension 
courses, (b) the development of resource banks for community development and research, 

(c) initiation of limited, closely supervised cooperative Internship programs within 
community organizations and social service agencies, and (d) bilingual anu multicultural 
publication of studies and data relating to any of the foregoing. Again, it cannot be 
over-emphasized that the initiation and implementation of conmunity directed programs 
be accomplished by and between the department and the community organization. To do 
otherwise would only perpetuate "missionary" attitudes and could be possibly more 
injurious than not having a so-called community program at all. 

To summarize, the following three considerations should constitute the most Important 
factors in assessing the effectiveness and future direction of Asian American Studies 
programs: 

1. emphasis on an Integrated approach to the analysis of the dominant institutions 
and forces which bear upon the destiny of Asian Americans, 

2. development of curricula aimed at future social service personnel professions 

to "demystify" the role of professionals and to encourage the development of new 
models of community based social service delivery systems* 

3. development of outreach programs with decision making jointly shared between 
the studies staff and the community organization or agency. 

All this is not to suggest incompatibility with the goal of academic legitimation. 
However, establ ishment of a solid "academic track record" with the university at the 
expense of the. foregoing is a precious price to pay and one we can individually and 
collectively eschew. For if Asian American Studies is not rooted within the life- 
experience of each of our contnunities and does not illuminate the forces which bear upon 
our communities' destiny and foster the development of significant social change, the 
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attainment of institutional credibility would be an empty prize. 

It may very well be discovered that legitimation within the academic community and 
legitimation within our communities' history, needs and experience may come to be seen as 
incompatible and mutually exclusive. If this should prove to be the case, then the 
continued integrity of the guiding principles behind Asian American Studies may be possible 
only without the confines and structures of the university. Not having the prescience 
to see beforehand the outcome of the tensions between Asian American Studies and its 
present academic guardian, the question remains open for exploration and resolution, 
a task which this group has undertaken to tackle during the course of this weekend. 
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ASIAN WOMEN'S PANEL 



The following are presentations made by Pat Sumi , Leslie Loo, and Cynthia Maglaya 
discussing respectively: 



necessary, and why Asian American Studies must include the Woman Question in an. 
integral way; 

(II) What Asian American Women's courses should include; and 
(III) The role^Asian American women can take in school and in the community, with 
examples from the Philippines. 
What is presented here is the collective effort of many women working with Asian 
American women's courses in Northern Cali fornia, who discussed the contents of the presen- 
tations and at several intervals, criticized and added to the emerging material. Although 
the specific task was to raise matters relating to Asian American Studies, the perspectives 
presented are not limited to curriculum concerns but, in fact, grow out of the deeper under- 
standing that Asian American women are an integral part of the history of Asian American 
people is a whole. What appears below is not a final statement, but rather a reflection 
of the results that a>e possible when people realize together that the work of changing 
our society is the work of the whole people, including the women. 



We Asian American women have just begun to consolidate our experiences in women's 
courses and to create unity within them at different campuses. What follows in this 
statement is not meant to cover every specific situation concerning Asian American women; 
it is an attempt to delineate the important lines in our developing direction and point of 
view. 

An examination of our present situation leads us to the conclusion that Asian American 
women and Asian American people as a whole are completely bound to the history, the present 
situation, and the future of the United States. If Asian American Studies is to address 
itself to the question of change, then we believe that it must address itself to the 
nature of the society in which we live, and the fundamental nature of the changes that are 
necessary, not only for the liberation of Asi an Ameri can women, but also the liberation of 
all the people of the United States. In short, we women believe that Asian American Studies 
must serve as a tool for the great social change necessary, and further, that the nature 
of that change requires that the question of women's emancipation be included in Asian 
American Studies. 

Before World War II 

How have we women concluded that Asian American Studies must be a tool for social 
change? We have reached this conclusion through an examination of the history of Asian 
American women. In the period before World War II, the U.S. was becoming a great imperial- 
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why Asian Aiperi can women know from history that deep change in our society is 
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ist power. The "opening" of Japan in 1852, the so-called "oper door" policy imposed on 
China in 1889, and the supposed "saving" of the Philippines in '^898 served notice to the 
people of our ancestral nations that the U.S. intended to inject itself Into every part 
of Asia. At that time, Asia was still in the throes of a decaying feudal i sti c system of 
aristocratic landlords, decadent emperors who claimed to be divine, starving peasants, and 
the most inhuman and brutal treatment of women imaginable. Women could be divorced by 
their husbands but could not divorce their husbands of their own will. Concubinage, 
prostitution, the killing of female babies, foot binding and other forms of degradation 
and dehumanization were the lot of our women ancestors, most of whom were poor peasants. 
Furthermore, Asian women were expected to accept these brutalities as a normal part of 
their lives. Even ruling class women were caricatures of real women, restricted only to 
having children, playing musical instruments, arranging flowers and waiting for their 
husbands to pay attention to them. 

But the decay of feudalism and its attendant chaos and rebellion forced many Asians 
to seek a better life elsewhere. Our women ancestors came from a feudalistic society to 
America, already married, to men they had never even seen. They came also as prostitutes, 
as ^exotica for the saloons ^rA whorehouses of America. Our women ancestors came to America 
to find a better life, but found a new kind of hxiniliation— racism, a racism born as an 
integral part of an exploitative sysTtem, a system built on a land wet with the blood of 
naitive peoples, the tears of Black slaves, and soon to be further watered with the sweat 
of Asian men and women. 

Asian women immigrants came to the U.S. to find a better life, only to find things 
here barely better than in Asia. Women workers i^n the U.S. at that time worked 16 hours 
a day for wages scarcely suffi cient to sustai n Itfe. During this period, thousands of 
women workers died from accidents and averwork. Thousands more perished from disease or 
in childbirth. Our immigrant ancestors found themselves working in canneries and fields 
16 hours a day and then working in the home for another four hours tending the house and 
raising children. But in spite of hardships, these women were filled with great\.strength, . 
a strength that sometimes spilled over into militant; strikes , pickets and demonstrations 
for better wages and a decent life. In Hawaii, Asian American women workers took part in 
bloody and arduous plantation strikes; in Stockton, California, women woitskers took part in 
a militant 12-day cannery strike which set a precedent for thousands more*; in Los:?Angeles, 
an Asian American woman, a militant In the Congress of Industrial Organisations, organized 
thousands of women. 

Oppression and exploi tation , and resistance to that oppression and exploitation were 
the situations Asian American women confronted in America before World War II. Were these 
exceptional events of the time? No, they were only a few landmarks amoing.- many in an imperi- 
alist landscape :that eventually spread to encompass the whole world befi^re World War II. 

At the Time of tori d War II 

What was situation of Asian American women during World War 11? We found ourselves 
caught up In a:jihanging world. The lands of our ancestors took two different roads of devel- 
opment. On the -e^ve of World War II, China, the Phil 1pi?ines , Korea, and-most of Asia groaned 
under imperialiin: domination led by two rival nations: the U.S. and Japan. This competition 
would lead two opposing blocks of imperialist powers tn ignite a world-wide holocaust In 
World War II to decide who would lay claim to what territory. 
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During World War II, we Asian American women found that the racism of America had 
vicious governmental fangs, as we were incarcerated behind barbed wires watched over by 
armed guards. But in spite of such racism, Asian American women by the thousands want to 
work in defense industries and joined boycotts and demonstrations against Japanese mili- 
tarism, making it clear that blood ties to Japan did not mean support for the Japanese 
rape of Nanking. 

As a result of the war, many new Asian women came to this country as the brides of 

^Asjan .,aad...nonjiAsjan^6Is Although.^the..old.-feudal rel ations were- rapidly-being-al tered-to 

become part of the neo-colonial empires of Japan and the U.S., the feudal caricatures of 
women still remained in the mir^ds of U.S. GIs who sought the smnll , demur'^ I'tn--' .i^^^o 
would make him, if not the king of a country, then at least the emperor of his home, com- 
^iBti} with a flower arrangersent and a back rub. These Asian women left war-shattered 
kmes in search of a better Iffe, but found instead^ racist rejection by even the families 
they had married into, and rejection by Asian American communities who believed that only 
prostitutes married GIs. 

At the same time, however, the situation iin the world was rapidly changing. During 
this period, both in imperial Japan and Amerira, Asian and Asian American women spoke out 
against imperialism and fascism--even from jail cells. In colonized Asia, great anti- 
imperialist movements were gathering their forxes in Indochina, Korea, and China. These 
forces would bear fruit at the end of World War II with national liberation and independence. 
Women in these countries, were forging a wealth of knowledge and experience in the crucible 
of thftir struggles for women's emancipation from feudal remnants and imperialist exploita- 
tion, and the emancipation of the entire people from the same oppressive and exploitative 
rel ations. 

Were these changing conditions for women scss^thing unique and separate for women only? 
:No, we Asian and Asian American women were an irtssgral part of a changing landscape no 
longer designed solely by a few exploiters, but increasingly controlled by the peoples of 
different nations. 

Asian American Wo men Today 

Today, the power of U^ domination in Asia is declining, and therefore, neo-colonial 
economies such as the Philippines and South Korea, dependent on U.S. aid and U.S. military 
arms, are also declining. And once again, Asian women are coming to this country to seek 
a better life. These sisters no longer come solely from feudal is tic peasant families, but 
also from the urban slums or the ranks of professionals and artists. However, with the 
decline of the U..S. empire, the situation within the U.S. is also changing, and Asian women 
immigrants with college degrees find themselves sewing piece work in garment factories or 
emptying bed pans. And women vynth less education are lucky to be able to do even that. 

In the meantime, however, women all over the world are joining forces with national 
liberation movements, convinced that thepath to their emancipation lies together with the 
emancipation of their entire people and nation. Even as we speak today, the peoples, 
including the women, of Asia aTw courageously waging an historic struggle to move onward 
to societies based on national independence, freedom, and the creativity of the entire 
working people. In Indochina, women by the mil^^ians have taken up arms to defend their 
country, have become a me.ior part of the wcrk tou3^ , and transformed themselves from an 
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inferior mentality into capable revolutionaries with boundless love for their entire 
people. At this moment, also, in the Philippines, women have linked up their struggle for 
liberation with the struggle against U.S. imperialism and the fascist Marcos regime. 

In the U.S., we Asian American women have learned much from our blood sisters in Asia 
and have begun to rise up against our common enemy: oppression and exploitation. In the 
work places, in the community, on the campuses, we Asian American women have begun to 
assume positions of leadership in the struggle for our people's liberatio:-. Ince agair> 
at the present moment, we women in America and around ttie world find ourselves in the midst 
of the great social and political questions of our time. And furthermore, we find that 
women are in the forefront of the struggle to resolve these questions. 

What We Learn From This History 

This history told briefly, is actually a Icng and cx)mplex owe. We have, as Asian 
njnerican women, journeyed from feudal istic peasant backgrounds being modern industrialized 
electronics assembly workers. The Asian woman whose marriage ws arranged for the conven- 
ience of her father's family wealth, can now in America, marry someone she loves. The 
woman who before has had to give up an education in favor of her brothers now has at least 
the possibility of gaining an education. But we feel that although there have been some 
^v^hanges in the conditions of Asian American women, the questions of racism and exploitation 
still bar the way to our real emancipation. We find that because of exploitation, our 
education makes us some of the most over-qualified clerks at the Bank of America with 
incomes hardly enough to support our families. We find that as long as racism exists, we 
are some of the most sought after pieces of sexual exotica. In short, our historical 
experiences and our current situations as Asian American women in this country lead us 
unfailingly to the conclusion that male supremacy, exploitation, and racism are all parts 
of the complex society called the United States. Our destiny as women has never been 
separate from_that of our people. We learned that if we wish to deal with any one aspect 
of our condition in this country, we must deal with the totality, with the society as a 
wtiole and its fundamental nature. 

It is within this historical context that we must understand the; full meaning of 
Asian American Studies--a Studies that was itself forged in the midst:of the longest student 
strike in the history of this country, a Studies which by the very nature of its birth 
was conceived of as a tool for the great social changes needed for our times. The historical 
saga of Asia and America, of Asian Americans, and in particular, of Asian American women, 
positively demands that Asian American Studies become a tool for change and take this 
understanding of history, not merely to include it into course content but to use it in 
becoming one of the npving forces in the making of our future history. We Asian American 
women believe Asian American Studies should be a tool to build a new society free from 
racism and exploitation, to end the rule of agribusiness and railroad barons, to tear 
down the barbed wire, and to end the oppression and humil ia;tion of women. 

We women who ore half of society and who hol^ up half of heaven, we^sian American 
women who have played an integral part in the makmg of Asian American htstory and American 
rristory will, along with all of Asian American Studies, be a powerful force dedicated to 
changing the conditi'ons of our society to a new society where racism, exploitation, and 
male supremacy become things of the past, things to be studied as historical objects. 
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rather than confronted as living enemies. 



II 

You have heard why the topic ui an Vrvo-^can women should t:< included as an integral 
part in Asian American Studies curriculum. P., like to talk about what these courses could 
and should include. In general, the question is, "What should woimen and men be getting 
out of these courses?" We have regular communication between the several Asian American 
Women's courses that exist now in Northern California and we meet in order to share 

~resourees-and-to -seek~-a -uni-fied~di recti on r At -present-r the - several -coursesHncl ude-many 

common topics. 

One is the history of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Filipino women. Questions such 
as the following are posed: What were the conditions that existed such that our pre- 
decessors decided to come to America? What were the conditions that women faced once they 
arrived? Has this changed or remained the same? And why? How has this past influenced 
the roles that Asian American women take today? 

' A second conmon topic deals with the conmuni ties from which we emerge. Most courses 
attempt to relate in some way to on-going work. We recognize the importance of relating 
reflection to action and also find inspiration from women of all ages. 

Most classes, thirdly, deal with identity in some way. At Berkeley, it has been 
called "relationships between Asian men and women." We. discover that we have in the past 
taken on stereotypes of each qthe^-^^such that, for instance, we equate hair on the chest 
with so-called manliness, and '^^4 slim legs with so-called feminine beauty. We look 
into our personal pasts and see that our parents have made sacrifices so that we could go 
to college and "have lives better than theirs." We talk about how their sacrifice 
mandates that we take seriously the responsibility to cjiange our society in a deep way. We 
look into our personal present and find that there are "man-woman problems to deal with. We 
then talk about how, because we must be a team (Asian men and Asian women) it is important 
to deal with questions of equality among us, so that we can do our work better. 

Most classes, fourthly, bring in a discussion of women in Third World countries, 
finding direction from the role chosen by, for instance, Chinese, Korean, and Vietnamese 
women in the struggle for^change in their countries. 

There is more, but suffice it to say that out of such research, discussion and in- 
volvement, it is generally hoped that Asian American women will be encouraged w take up 
the responsibility for changing the conditions «hich oppress them land all the rest of us 
as well). 

There is one mre major perspective which our courses must provide; and that is that 
as Asian American women, as Third World woinen in the U.S., our liberation may take a 
qualitatively different form from that taken in the middle-class women's movement in the 
U.S. today. The easiest way to tackle that point may be for me to share with you' some of 
the specific differences I have seen, having come from some work .with a predominately white, 
middle-class, feminist group into more Third World and working class groups. 
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1. One difference might be called the "percentage change necessary." For example, 
there was a woman medical student who protested and rightly so, about how difficult it 
was as a woman to get into medical school and how rough it is for women to survive there. 
Contrast this to the example of a Third World sister in med school whose major concern is 
the poor medical service and the inadequate treatment given to patients in clinics and 
hospitals. The question on her mind is, "How can I convey to my medical staff supervisors 
that the patients are complaining to me about inadequate care?" 

The contemporary women's movement seems to be pushing for women to become 50% of all 
federal committees. Because we see that the Woman Question is an integral part of the 
struggle of the whole people against exploitation and racism, we see that greater change 
than that is necessary. 

2. Another difference centers on families and children. A group of women college 
students weT?:e on their way to hear a feminist speaker. They cringed when I happened to 
bring up th^ subject of the Lamaze method of natural childbirth. It was as if they saw 
having children and families as the root cause of women's oppression. Not only do Third 
World women seem to enjoy thiair children, we have children because we believe in the future. 
There is no need, on this occasion to ^go into how difficult it is in the U.S. to be mother, 
worker and citizen, but we are confident that we can change things. We see that our 
oppression arises not from men, nor from families, nor babies, but out of deeper root 
causes--out of our society and out of the type of competitive and irrational economic 
system that we have. 

3. Another difference is that Third World groups tend to have an international analysis 
By looking to the positive changes that are occurring in Africa, Latin America, and Asia, 

we can compare our society and see what is lacking and what needs changing. 

4. Another difference is around the abortion and birth control issue. The feminist 
slogan is "control of our bodies." It is important that women have access to these things, 
and we therefore, uphold the right to birth control. But because we know that, for instance 
in Brazil, financial aid is given on the stipulation that there be Brazilian popula- 
tion control ^ we cannot place the abortion issue at the center of our struggle. Because 
Third World countries see enforced birth control as genocide, we cannot see it as a priority 
issue. L 

5. Anotner difference is around the gay issue. We cannot put "sexual freedoms" at 
the center of our struggle. 

6. A final difference between a more Third World and working class approach and the 
approach taken by the contemporary women's movement is the way in which sacrifice is defined. 
Because women have historically been called upon by their societies to sacrifice for 
family and children, many women react by vowing never to sacrifice again. Of course, it is 
not in society's best interest for a woman to give herself over to family and children at 
the expense of her own participation and development, but sometimes, the vow never to 
sacrifice agairr. leads to a sort of careerism and individualism, a "me first, now" attitude 
which can limir the work of the whole people toward a common goal. 

In this regard:, we are greatly inspired by the Vietnamese woman today who sees that the 
kind of feudal^3tic sacrifice which used to be connected with serving father, husband, 
and male children should be curtailed, that the sacrifice should be lifted and expanded 
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into sacrifice for her society and for her people. 

The enumeration of some of these differences is not to say that we are right and. that 
the more middle class women's movement is wrong. After all, neither movement is necessarily 
monolithic in form and content. And we know that in the long run, change will be brought 
to our society when we work together in a principled way collectively. The women's movement 
can, if problem areas are dealt with in a good way, be a moving force in that total force 
for deep social change. 

However, at the present time, we feel that our Asian American women's courses and the 
larger nature of our fight together as men and women, must go in a qualitatively different 
direction from the current middle class women's movement^-toward the deep change necessary 
in a society which is built upon private property, exploitation of women and men, monopoly 
capitalism and imperialism. 

An insurance company'has an interesting Biblical slogan: "He who soweth bountifully 
shall reap bounti ful ly . " If that means that with our type of economic system, those who 
work the hardest get the most in return, then we know that this is ruling class myth. 
For women, the injustice is especially poignant. That is why, as Asian American women, we 
know that we must work hard for great change in our society. Asian American Studies, if 
M*t ideals with the Woman Question in an integral way could really be a tool of change. 

Ill 

My talk today will focus on the vital role of women in the National Dernocratic Struggle * 
in the Philippines, with the hope 'that we can gain some concrete lessons from their revo- 
lutionary experiences and a clearer understanding as to what we can do in the context of 
our present conditions in the U.S. 

The Woman Question in the Philippines can be meaningful only if taken and seen in 
the perspective of the semi -feudal and semi -colonial character of the society. The peasants 
make up 75% of the country's total population, the workers 15%, the middle class from 6-8%, 
and the remaining small percentage is the ruling class. Pilipina women comprise about 
one-half of the total population and they cut through the various classes of the society. 

The Pilipino people have a long history of colonialism, the feudal rule of Spain which 
lasted for 333 years, followed by the domination of the U.S. since the Spanish-American War 
in 1898. As a result of colonization, the country was converted into a vast factory for 
cheap labor and raw materials that served to increase the profits of foreign investors 
and businessmen, who were aided by their local allies of the ruling class. The Pilipina 
women are also victims of this degradation of their country. Being faced with these con- 
ditions, they have been ingrained with feudal values that dictate them to accept insigni- 
ficant positions in the society and in the major affairs of the country. Due to this 
"subordinate status" they are made specimens of pleasure or gadgets for reproduction. I 
do not mean to undermine the responsibilities of women in the home or towards their children, 
but to stress the fact that these tasks must always be seen as an integral part of their 
being indispensable in initiating basic changes in the society . 

Furthermore, the kind of. education we were exposed to in schools and in other institu- 
tions in the country, instilled in us a strong colonial mentality patterned after the West. 
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We were forced to adopt practices and ways of living like that of our colonizers. We were 
made to read Ainerican books, from Uncle Tom's Cabin to Vogue magazine and bombarded by 
American products, from Ford cars, Revlon cosmetics, and Coca-Cola to Colgate toothpaste, 
Johnson powder, etc. All this, of course, was to "civilize" us. Such cultural degradation 
has contributed to various misconceptions as to what a liberated Pilipina is supposed to 
be, such as: One who should bel ieve in free love and is an adherent of the Sex Revolution 
in the West; one who is successful in overpowerir ' men; and one who is free from bearing 
and rearing children. 

Wi.th the growing political awareness and consciousness of the people substantiated by 
the continuous growth of the National Democratic Struggle in the country (which has its his- 
torical roots in the Spanish Regime), these misconceptions are beginning to be smashed. 
Today Pilipina women are becoming more aware and conscious of their genuine role in society. 
They are now waging a strong resistance to the oppressive system that divides them from 
inen. This is clearly shown in the new evolving concept of what a Real and True Liberated 
Pilipina should be and that is: One who has freed herself from the feudal sense of values 
that dictates that she assume the role of being merely an object of the so-called chivalrous 
attentions of men; one who fights against the decadent practices of the society thot mis- 
represents women as mere pleasurable objects; above all, a True, Liberated Woman is one who 
significantly participates in the struggle of the people for national democracy., either as 
a student activist resolute in her task of educating and politicizing 'the masses, or as a 
worker who not only partakes in the struggle for immediate economic needs but for basic, 
changes in the society, or as a peasant who fights against the oppression in the country- 
side. 

At this point I would like to give some concrete contributions mode by Pilipina women 
in the struggle. In the last 10-15 years, the role of Pilipina women hos taken on a new 
character. Women who before have encountered discrimination in applying for jobs (as 
dictated by economic needs) because they are women, or because they are niarried, or that 
there is no available "light work" for them, are now actively participating in initiating 
strikes, organizing labor unions and caucuses in various work places, and educating other 
women about their vital role in initiating basic changes affecting the majority of the 
people. Women peasants in the countryside help form and join militia units as guerilla 
fighters. They form day-care centers, nurseries, and schools for children of women activ- 
ists for the purpose of lessening their domestic load to be able to perform their political 
work well. They assist in educating other women in various provinces in the country by 
exposing the deceptive nature of American-financed agencies like US AID, which peddles 
population control and family planning as solutions to the country's .problems j obscuring 
the fact that it is the US control of the economy that is mainly responsible for;these 
ills. In the cultural field, women help develop the new culture of the people through 
songs, dramas, an^ theaters that express the genuine aspirations of the majority of the 
people. We also find students and intellectuals doing their own share in the struggle. 
They launch projects and activities that focus on serving the people. One example is the 
Learning From the Masses Drive , initiated by students, youth and intellectuals from various 
campuses and communities in the city, who form various brigades in different provinces all 
over the country to help- and assist the peasants in their work in the fields, in the house 



(by doing household chores and taking care of the children) and most important of all, 
they help fonn groups where these students and intellectuals assist in educating the 
people about basic issues, problems and ills of the country. Furthermore, together with 
the workers, peasants and other progressive elements, they help initiate strikes, boycotts, 
and pickets. Together with the professional sector, they form health brigades and schools 
for children who are out af schools, in the cities and in the provinces. Women in the 
cities form revolutionary women organizations like the Progressive Movement of New Women„ 
and the Patriotic Youth Woinen's Bureau which see that their central task is to forge and 
unite the progressive sectors of the country to fight together for the national liberation 
of the people and with this, the vital and indispensable role of women in the struggle. 

It is at this point that we should pose the question--What lessons can we learn from 
the revolutionary experiences of Pilipina women in the struggle? First, we can recognize 
that the struggle in America is part and parcel of the struggle for the liberation of the 
whole world; that the liberation of women means the liberation of the world against the 
exploitative system that stems from US economic control; and thirdly, that our enemy is 
the system and not men. 

In this country, we find our youth, students, intellectuals and community workers 
being poisoned by the bourgeois culture that is selfish, insensitive^ centered on profit- 
making; that the system trains and grooms them for the service and the interest of the 
small class that controls and rules this country, who dangle their "capital" to pacify the 
people and make them submissive to their whims. Educational programs, community service 
and job training programs specifically for the minorities in this country are made available 
for a "limited time", for the minorities to "taste" such opportunities, but in reality 
this is done to obstruct their resistance, so that the ruling class can continue to impose 
thei r control , 

At this point, I want to stress that all of us who are working and who are involved 
in programs for change should see and realxze. that the experiences of the Pilipina women 
are some of the means by which we can initiate basic changes in the various sectors of this 
society. The students, youth, and communi'ty workers should see that one of our tasks 
at this time is to raise and support local issues and struggles, in the campus among 
students and in the cormunity; and most of all, we should raise the issues that confront 
workers and other segments of the country iin order to effect the necessary ^jjianges. 

To sum up, I would like to reiterate my earlier statement that we should recognize 
that our enemy is the SYSTEM and hot the MEN, that women should unite with other progressive 
sectors of the country and we should all begin to launch educational activities in schools, 
communities, etc, to make us all aware of our vital role in bringing about basic changes 
in this country. That women are indispensable in the fight against the exploitative system 
in unity and cooperation with men. We must assert our equality and dignity for the success 
of these goals, whether we are students, professionals, youth, community leaders. We must - 
all be conscious activists in changing this society into a new society for the satisfaction 1 
and contentment of the majority; and not allow the system to use the institutions as a " 
tool for control but for all of us, men and women, to use these institutions as tools for 
change, 
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RESEARCH AND STUDIES 



James A. Hirabayashi 

The rationale for isolating Asian American Studies and research as specific issues 
rests upon the fact that America is essentially a pluralistic society. No one would 
question the fact that Asian American communities exist with various life styles including 
that which is characterized as "middle class America". This fact, coupled with the 
existence of racism in its many forms, gives rise to several specific educational needs 
among those of us who grow up, live in and relate to these communities. These needs fall 
into two major categories: (1) those which pertain to the understanding of ourselves as 
members of that ethnic community, and (2) those which pertain to the relationship between 
that ethnicity and the total society. These foctors have important implications for the 
educational nstitutions in our society, for it has been one of the functions of these 
institutions to facilitate the discovery and internalization of whatever model for 
individuals in our society. This is precisely why we must challenge traditional education 
(including research) which has general ly been based on a normative philosophy with an 
assumption of assimilation to a single uniform society. 

Traditional Approach 

Conventional education and research rests upon certain assumptions which have resulted 
in a total disregard of our parti cuK^*^ needs to understand ourselves. They have not 
contributed a body of data for the explicit purpose of our education as individuals or as 
members of our communities;- Why is this so? The answer comes from asking: What motivates 
a conventional researcher to do research? One of the primary motives is the validation of 
his activities in the eyes of his peers. Consider those activities. The basic conceptual 
framework which he uses, the theories which are based on the framework, the hypotheses 
he derives from those theories, the methodology which he uses to generate the data to test 
the hypotheses--all are based upon certain specialized assumptions underlying that partic- 
ular discipline. The results of any research are then evaluated in terms of what contri- 
bution it makes to the further clarification and developrr^ont of the conceptual framework 
and the associated body of data of that discipline. It would seem to me, then, that central 
to the motivations of any given researcher is that he contributes to the goals of that 
discipline and indeed, the structure of the conventional research community demands this 
kind of accountability. If thif. is so, then we who are "researched" necessarily remain 
"objects" to be. used as sources of "data", their data based on their conceptualizations, 
for academicians to further the development of their own disciplines. 

It is true that some of these academicians may empathize with "the people" and in 
addition to the primary motivation discussed above, may be motivated to "help" the people 
as in the case of some applied behavioral scientists. However, it still remains that the 
conceptualization of the problem and the articulation of the solution remain inextricably 
bound to the particular conceptual framework of the behavioral scientist and is not based 
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on the conceptualization of the members of the community. Basically what I am saying here 
is that any definition of "help" rests on value judgements of what is ultimately good. 
Therefore, any value judgement of what is good for the community must rise from the 
people's own understanding of themselves and their lives. 

The fact that the people of the community remain "objects" becomes clearer when we 
examine how the "data" about the people are used. Since the results of the research are 
presented in terms of conventional social science disciplines, as browsing in any 
university library will readily show, these data are primarily available to the very 
academicians v;ho give it validation. Further, when examining the funding of applied 
"S'dtial science research and any implementation of these in action programs, we must 
question the values and motivations of those supplying the funds. Suffice it to say here 
that those values, inasmuch as they. are based on "outside" perspectives, cannot be the 
same as those of the conmunlty members even if the welfare of the conmunity is claimed 
as a motive. At best, it becomes arbitary, imposed and paternalistic. 

Rationale for an Asian American Approach ' 

In the redefinition of Asian American Studies and research, we must look at the issues 
.in terms of both content and process, for not only must we challenge the relevancy of the 
basic conceptualizations made of us by traditional academia, but also the very processes 
of discovery and education. The academic elite is considered to be the repository of 
"information," and as Freire characterizes this "banking concept of education^," the data 
becomes deposited in the students.' But in true education, it is necessary for individuals 
to become actively involved in the process of their own education. 

We learr and come to understand o selves and our world views, i.e., the way we see 
^ourselves in relation to all else, onb when we undertake this process of understanding 
as active participants. To the extent that we relinquish being active participants in this 
task do we become alienated from ourselves, for what we are talking about is not the 
objective world as such, but our perceptions of it. Our forms of thought, concepts and 
complex of ideas are not isolated, static entities "out there" in the objective world. 
Our feelings, aspirations, and motivations are results of an ongoing process, historically 
derived to be sure, but uniquely combined at any given time. Any investigation of this 
process cannot contribute to the development of our self awareness if it is based on other 
than themes and concepts meaningful to us. To the extent that we accept definitions of 
ourselves based on the conception of others, to the extent that we try to find meanings 
from these definitions based on other than our understanding of them or our own primary 
experiences, do we become alienated. Moreover, if we accept norms imposed on us and if 
we use those norms to pattern our behavior regardless of our life experiences, we will 
estrange ourselves from those very experiences, and this process leads ultimately to our 
dehumanization. Thus, when our cultural context is penetrated and these descriptions are 
imposed on us (as in negative stereotyping), this imposition inhibits our self awareness 
by curbing it. Self understanding based on an active participation in the process itself 
is absolutely essential. 
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A Cofnmunity Research Model 

To correct the ex- :tf'g situation in Asian American communities in regards to studies 

and research, we must z^re*' to reconceptUdlize what have heretofore bee^ unilateral rela- 

t.onships between convenrcwral researchers and the people. We must esii^Jblish a research 

comniunity where the n'^z^:^a ■ - :ier and members of the community together ate* acfcive :partic:i- 

pants in the process of diSsiDvery. Here we may qain :^sright r-om an exifrni-nac^l^n of 

Georqes Allo's reseanrtr or-'e.?rtation on the -i^n^i^ values:"^ 

-all formulction- - w;* ^'t studying vaiuijs T^..r lo be mace in the langa^ge 
and symbols of r:-- "^ ing studied; 

--value studies rn. .s on integrated pat!sr:^s of total value orfen-catinn 

in a human commuf;^^" 

--total integraxec - ^ -ns of value cannot oe obtained if people ei^ 
treated as objec -^f observation or interrogation. They must tsfr 
part in the proc studying their own values as subjects or an? - 

judges of the stui/ ndertaken; 

--images and consciTaus- prof i les of themselvHr- held by individuals ar> 
groups express tfe1r values more adequateii' than descriptions-, me^ dinents, 
correlations, or c-lo^-ifi cations dealing mi±h their economic activity, 
political life, kirmip structure, or intmasocietal roles; 

--while under study, embers of developing societies should be allowed to 
appraise the value changes they are undergoing or which can be 
anticipated; 

--empirical research procedures used by cross-cultural social science 
disciplines must be allied to modes of reflection which are at once 
philosophical and phenomenol ogical . This reflection should be 
conducted jointly by researchers and members of a culture if the 
distortion produced by fragmentation of value patterns is to be 
reduced. 

Although Allo's formulations are derived from long tenned reflection on social change 
in communities in Africa, the Middle East and Latin America, he offers many important 
considerations for our task of reconceptual izing ourselves and our ethnicity. We must 
be a part of this process. This means that we must start from our basic experiences and- 
our p.erceptions of them. It means that we need to be very careful in the process of 
abstraction, that this process does not sever links with basic experiences. We must 
continually clarify and re-examine the assumptions underlying our conceptual framework 
and understand that this endeavor is a continual process. 

In this reformulation, social action programs are not to be viewed as separate 
issues. The conceptual ization'of them, the establishment of priorities between them, 
the analysis of them, must be integrally interwoven. 

Concl usions 

If we now consider some of the queries raised by the planners of this conference, we 
can suggest some answers. From the perspective presented above, most of the studies 
done on Asian Americans have the conventional social science bias to one extent or 
another, whether researched by Asian Americans or non-Asian Americans. It is of some 
value for us to know how others perceive and define us but it is tangential to our central 
concerns of how we perceive ourselves. Therefore, any studies, research or action 
programs dealing with Asian Americans must begin with the members of the community. In 
view of the structure of traditional academia and in view of the way in which traditional 
academia functions, it would be almost impossible for the traditional academic disciplines 
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to develop a relevant cone ::^a] i^frimework for Asian Americans, to collect an associated 
set of data, or to restr\i tht? relationship between studies, research, action programs 
and the communitv. Thu;!*^ : oasitc educational ajriority for us U' have the freedom W 
develop such procedure At Y>ii;y AT these interrBlated educat' concerns may be 
articulated for the pu . "dx.*-^ ring self understanding amonc ^ ,ian Americans. In 

this process, it is mar jnjr .-:an Americans insist upon sel determination. This 

Is not a Machiavellian if»ter 'f'^^^-s^er but rather the result of a: logical analysis of 
the relationship between f?^oplf r the community, their life ex;ieriences , and self 
understanding. 

If studies, research ^rTc ac^ic^n pirograms begin with members of the community, ethics 
naturally arise from this x/ - ^al judgenEsnts should be made on anyone Involved in 
Asian American research,, ist^r and -Taction programs as to whether their activities 
contribute to the self awa-^tr ess. v. ' Asian Americans as individuals imembers of their 
communities and as members "t^jtai society. 



Notes 



1. Freire, Paulo, Pedagogy of the Oppressed , New York: The Seabury Press, 1973. 

2. Georges Allo's premises 3>re quotexti in Denis Goulet, "An Ethical Model for the Study 

of Values," Harvard Edujcstf email Heiview , 41:2, May 1971. 
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SERVICi: AND ACTION 



George Woo 

[A ten-minute speech for the National Asian American Studies Conference Zi- 
Nothing original: in this speech. Use it anyway that you like, but be r^'sansible. ] 

Community service and action should be implemented for the sole reason :^jsmiunity 
enhancement; all other reasons are secondary. The only real question that ^i^iOu-iiie 
considered from the perspective of Asian American Studies relates to resounss-^-rSUSt what 
the hell can the Studies provide? 

Since each school has a different conmunity environment, I can only expTcrrethe 
resources and some of the problems in general. I hope others can cite specific Micidents*, 
whether good or bad, to enable all of us to learn, to- gain new insights. Ontecof the obvtoius 
things Studies can provide for the community is manpower— the students and the teachers... 
This manpower can be an instrument of change if we can use it wisely--^ this can only be 
determined by the local community. However, there are some inherent problems: 

(1) Short term commitments. When the semester ends, the students are gone. Sometimes, 
picking up their mess causes more problems than it is worth, 

(2) Intellectual snobbishness from intellectuals tend to shift the primary reason 
(community enhacement) to all sorts of cother reasons for their justification in 
"corrmunity" action. 

(3) Unwillingness to work on the nitty gritty level. We all want to be instant 
leaders. 

All these shortcomings can be handled if community control is implemented. At San 
Francisco State, we have our share of problems in dealing with these. We don't encourage 
participation in community action by students if they see themselves only as students . 
Peing a student doesn't take away one's right to be part of the cormiunity. We don't think 
anyone, however, should participate in community action unless they are part of the csRnnuniity^ 
Asian American Studies serves ras part of a screeningorocess to make sure this happens. 
This ipethBd has worked weTT with us because San Francisco State is essentially a commuters' 
school. Students are from the community. They use the school only to "study," tfen retu^m 
to the Qsnmunity to live. I don't think this method would work in other institutifeins such 
as the Uhiri versity of California because students and the community are not 1 inked Ircraether 
that closely^ 

Another area Asian American Studies can provide for the cormiunity in seryjce amct 
action is social research. There is another workshop dealing with it, so I am not 5ornig 
into that area except to remind people that no resolution of problems can be formed unless; 
we do research. However, the research should be from the community perspective, not :the: 
traditional professional perspective. 
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I am leaving n>r problem of corrmunity acceptance service and action open so 
other peopl'- can ^ilighten us with their exp- nces, 

Asian - ericiri communities are not a sir ' entity.. They are different in geocraphic 
locales as wel. as ethnicities. Therefore, :: nunity services and action are intidggrsmus 
to the local commcnity environment.' In order ^.o be er'-ect^^e, one must be part -'at 
particular commun^ry. Studies, analyses, and so^rutions fomi^ed should come from a.:^rsw2anity 
perspective. If appiv this apprcarh to As::an Amerfzsn Studies, then the ciuesTiaj^:^ would 
be--Can Asian Ame?r^xan ixadies be pairt of the C3nimunity nt professes to serve? :Cdn:^;5ian 
Ameri'Can Studies adopt .rme community perjpecti ve in servrce and action i:o that CTmnroTtrty? 

How can Asian iSimen can Studies become part of the CTnmsairTty? The question :o'f control 
becomes the centrsi issue:. It is a well-known fact tk^ the present :^school system-rdnesn ' t 
relate to the Asien American communities. If the schaoil (system) is in control , "then 
Studies is not a rool erf change. In the: 'operation of tenran Anieri can Studies, it is not 
enough to just have a community advisory board. It is imperative that the community be 
involved in the decision-making process. It is imperative that people, whether they are 
teachers, students., parents, etc., who involve themsel ves in rAsian American Studres be 
involved and be part of the community the Studies is supposed to serve. Isn't cammunity 
control the prime reason we had a strike? Isn't corrmunity control the reason vtBwmt 
Asian American Studies? 

In conclusion, I am advocati.ng community control o:ff anything having to do wrnth thB- 
.community. Commurrtty enhamrement Is the criteria with which to judge our actionifand; snrvice. 

i 

'We should work towards conmunity control of Asian Amerriran Studies and eventually, Gomnunity 

control of the scrnool, so that the educational process can be a tool of change rattreir^th an 

as it is today«--a tool of control to keep the status quo. 
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INVOLVEMENT OF PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 



Royal 'Ifbra I t»s 

.III keeping witrr tte rtmroe of this ConferKEfftr:p I wish to make a plea and charge that 
we initiauy devofea. deal of time gettinc-co know each other and understanding where 

we're at. This wiTT -s^mmMny our cons true tivesitrgument and discussion of the issues. 

At a gathenrrc Tr;Ak^ conference, I am'-^ninded of one held in July of 1968 at 

UCLA, called "ACT-1 - 'Varans Comi-ng Together." n remember vividly that as a result of the 
Conference, projects; fmr Asians were developed ^s^: it marked the beginning of my personal 
involvement in the A5i:an movement. Since that tt-tme, many gatherings have come and gone, 

and many issues, corrcems and so^iuti/ons have hess^ raised. Some have disappeared, others 

have flourished and are canxinxiing.. People weressl:s:o involved - sorrte faded, some are still 
committed. I hope tlrat in the future, I can looj: back to this Conference with a similar 
or even grr iter sensa :of satisfaction. 

Rather thrin focusing on restating Asian American problems, - because I think by now 
we should be familiar with xhem — let us concentrate on evaluating how effective and useful, 
how provocative and action^rieirted, Asian American Studies has been thus far;* It is my 
understanding as I have read;, listened^, and talked with people Involved; in Asian American 
Studies, that since Tg^69 Kver 70 course or programs have been implemented in ctirfferent 
California collsn^ and unn versiti£S. 

I also belfe^that Utere arss^ubstantial materials to legitimize the need to in- 
corporate and cmtri-ifiue theirBticair and practircal studies in schools. Furthewore, the 
Los Angeles Titass. ^ on September2SD^, 1971 , ^nii^l shed an article-by Noel Greenwood, indicating 
thatnethnic stiasnss- is to be requiP^red in YvF^I^ail ifcrrnia junior colleges by 150Z5,. This 
decision by the iftoarjd of (aovernojisncof tbife .iisaiffiforni a Community Colleges amlrrtfe^-experience 
we have gB^r^jed nD^^er tine last few x^rs 3?}^:iul:d iiiasrantee involvement of As^n American Studies 
in this p-TQ5^m3i?if. TajTceful ly mvst us on to xhi5 new challenge. 

It :bf?.teve5 oSEu, t£22;bs^ "proifesioHials" alike therefore, to promote Asian American- 

Studies v/P^AMti ^fi,^ ijrainram affectdng/feT^nfs&opfe-so ;that we can gain our fair share of 
Amerirasr saciet?., 

T^hare th& v^^evfiDnrirnt *wi th tfe otiief paneil'izstts that to develop Asian Amerrran Studies 
as a X3d1 for rcnjtreg Tragtter ' than cBfiitrail one our primary aims. The changes envisioned 
incluisi-, but are TOt i«2Siricted tE) tta^ a} w.itirsiT oursel ves ; b) in. the policies of insti- 
tutions and agCTc:^s:;;;fc:) in relstroonshiips betwraxi facul ty and students, asi well as between 
studen-ts, commi^ty Beop:ile , aand profess tonal s. ^^^td; finally, we need changes to insure 
accurate curriculum ccmtent and creativity in ins;:TUCtional methods. Change further 
implies that we shif^-from the outmoded traditioi^l, elitist attitude of institutional 
sys tem" know-how" and -one-sided professional conxrol and exploitation. 

* There is an addendum to this papetr which lists agencies and the typss of problems with 
which they deal . 
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How we can do this or at least work in thzs dtrection should be our major focus for 
disj.jssion. It is obvious that we have to de«E!op what I will refer to as stable linkages 
witr other study centers and interested people -for proper coordination and sharing of 
rele'.^ant and interrelated ideas, activities, paposals, curriculum and strategy implemen- 
tation. This can be done with greater force and:aggressi veness , initially through local 
groups, then regionally, arrd finally, nationalily. L say this because various non-Asian 
loc2;l groups 'have already started doing thei r irtiinij:.. Obviously, a national effort over 
a period of tiiime musl: consider short term and long x^m goals becg^ise of the ij^ographi cal 
distribution and diversity of the Asian people. I sse the reilfe cf the "professional" 
in the search and use of fwds , and in t^?^ development of general theoretical "concepts" 
and methods of implementation through proposals oir projects. These CBn be shs^red and used 
by many of us if psssi:bil ities for adjusitment md flexible changes are built in so as to 
acconwodate specif-tuc contents for a parti cular fi^rhool , locality , ot ethnic graup. Why 
wasite time develop-iing something totally dtfferentiwhen we can builrd on a founxiation thBt is 
already there? 

An assertive cunnectirrg 1 inkage, whether wrrtsu community prc^rams or schools, to team up 
lawyers, public hed^tin workers, historians, sociial workers, etc., should^be characteri-zed 
by: 

1. A focus on Asian Ainerican Studies: Wenrave much to "iram aboutrconcepts 
of the family, changing val ues: of indiraduals and graups, positrrive and 
negative "Asian indicators" (l..e.., thos who write afemt Asians!)., curriculum 
^which incorporates an understanding of ^hnic identit^f and awareness in a 
specific format, contents that^would caurrter-act myths .and stereotypes, 
help resolve identii:y crises , aaad identify positive roles,, 

2. An increase in manpower resourra^.: We rmed to 'develop aur t^dner^^ 
instructors, lecturer;?.^ coiiisui3:eants, etc.., to be htred thrcDugh /^ffrrntiati ve 
Action progransi^ This point tarrngs: to mrfnd a Los Arrgeies Tiimes :^ti da of 
June 25, TSIE, ajttltlecs "Bias r^.^ciitist Orientals Bt UC:£erkeley AlU'^ged." 

In part, it :5d:a5tBd, "Statistiics ^sfe^ Asian Ameriicans are discrinttnatexL' 
against at tiiEe schojoH s ' Berkek^- campusv, according to s Sociologj^r professor 
(sic) at the Uniwersiity of CalnT^firna/' Dr. Paul Takagi was quoted, "Urere 
is a pecul iar- phenomenon: the AsfanrrATnerican is viewedas rompe^.t» Jiut 
not qualified:"' The hearing. wa? ^ Jfeian Aaisr problenE.xoncisEEted-iy 
the Cal ifomm St^te Advis^^- CsititeiTtafee to, UztiB: Uni ted .^.tate Conffl^sston to 
Ci vi 1 Ri gh ts... TTtef res ul?*:i. af Mfi^ h&ri^ fsT^a^ ;docunent msrth stttfej^i 

On the issueitrf irrcsESKH-img A's7i;an Amer^ I would like tto^pose 

some q?jest1x)n5^ -What::i!Er:xir :daf^^n^ "Asian Amerixan"? As^^an in- 

house questi:0Ti'"~~rs:\thErimrTn: xi^i: incl us'4 vely :or excl usi vely ; th^t: is , do 
we also discrimnate agai^st^L^^ When we are advocates ^ir/Asians., 

whether in cuTrrritculian 'a3ntitent^^i^^ concerned abcaiJt ^all 

Asians" or jicEtione^or twcn groups, or ?are we merely concerned aboiitr; 
"ourselves", bej^aus^e we think we represent Asians? If and when weHnvolve 
consultants or -resojorce people for ethnic input to deal with specTfnrc 
subjects, who do wei^ring in— people from the "system" or the "non^-^system?" 
Are we concerned wilir only Asia Asians, Asian Americans 'or both? 

3 . An increase in Asiarrinput and representation in areas: of "decisior ;ma#ving; " 
i.e., advocates on t^sk forces., comrnii^ttees, advisory groups, ^crir^scmeifc 
boards. This is ^iirs^^area that cannotTbe ignored^ The mechanics of "ftiow t£D 
attain the "linkjirr»§' as. well ^ partixdipation in "liniaeil" decislonrwakrhnj; 
itself becmes a ^iw^CP^t- of responsibrlity' to be sharad by studertts^.s±a^, 
administracfcsinr am itivoTved in that partiirmjlar 
program. Tte riniEcrl opiiiail differences, {xf tbey;exist) need to be^iinterpreted, 

' clarified, wa^ya^d out and understood annrnot all! owe^ become disused 

"Hf progress i:s- to ibe mde . Each depa-rrtraent, each school, in facr::all of 
us, need to develop channels for strategic coal i ti on. Inasmuch cs there is 
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a strong direction towards "interdisciplinary" activities among different 
professional fields and in schools, plans should nnw be developed in this 
direction. It is time that the Asian American St'iidies people work with 
sociologists, and coordinate and talk with social mrk^rs. Furthermore-, 
Asian historians need to learn to work with urban dfeve liirpers , psycholooists 
with the nurses, the academicians with the practitioners, etc. 

It might very well be that in your school or area, there is an Asian American 
proposal or program which was fundfeil recently and aijoi."- to be implemented. 
The questions I have are—What is tte credibil i ty cif the program? Whom 
is it for and why? Who is running it and who is accomtable: to whom? 
We are doing our communities a disservice unless cM the answers to these 
questions can reflect a collective involvement in trie .decision-making 
process . 

4. Active involvement with needed prox Tnaro, within the srrtool-s,, the Asian 
communities or in the general pubjT-c. We know that meed res ponsi ve 
and sensitive staff workers. We aliso know that Asivarrrml ated concepts 
have to be translated into productive: programs., such hes multi- or bilingual 
and multi- or bi-cultural inrservice training courses. In the area of 
professional practicing, consuTti-g and teaching, this rmeans manpower 
development. In program managernent. and service impn-:ementation , the: 
experiences would contribute towajmi affirmative actriion by creating tetter 
working situations. In-the Los T^Tingeles area, I can think of currently 
active projects and programs parrially nesulting from "a^rofessional" 
involvement, with equal participation^ of "lay" people, students and the 
like. I am aware of the develop^ient -and the implementirtiton :of local re- 
cruitment strategies, advisory beards.^ tutorial proJ«;cts, the Orrenual 
Service Center, Asian American Education Commissi:on^ DennonstrattoTi Pro^^ci: 
for Asian Americans, Asian Studies ^at Lung Beach State, Los Angeles^State. 
UCLA and USC, Asian American Soci^H Workers, Asi^an Affinnative Actiisin aroup^., 
etc. 

The nature of involvement on the part cf '^frc^f^siorials" in tte Asian aimmur-Ty, 
whether they be paid or serve vaTuntariily, requnirss cl arnficar^'::.. In ganeral t^rws, the 
involvement process implies a cunditional nrmst It is cmtdittana l because tt on each 

person's interaction priorities and it is a TTiugx sirmce tma nature of the iinvaaTvo^t is 
Makibaka , to "struggle". 

For a paid professi onal , rtixe conditri-on to- ibirtfol ven;gnit tii^igrs the form^csir ccommftment 
beyond an eight-hour day in matters of":planrniTO;,,[p^repartBg ant: i^iplemen^ 
It may also include the degree ;t33; whi ch the i?3er^ is wiTlitng:-tc3: -rtsiach out :\w/m:si ^he. 
confines of his desk or office. On the other.%ami, condition wfeh restrain inml^^t 
may include personal commitment :to oneself or r^airily. Ttese take the form of- pr^sures 
not CD spread oneself out too th^in or else- a person can ran ciut of time and frnally ";b:urn 
out" and disappear. 

If the person is a volunteer, the . ijonditii rrn takfi^ on a -.cEir'^rwnt Tight. Tte condi tion 
assumes that the commi tment lies on the^ rtiiv^iTabT -trty V^tailjintary imvi?-lr'vs?^?nt h^s 

definite restrictions. When things getTnamh, om cm, always^say, "Sorry:, bmt il imve 
Qtiher comnitments. " Under such condi ttijn-s , /one % camght wixti the: frustration drf-iieople 
^copping out" from the needed and important "littTe" moutime joh^ which keep tte program 
moving successfully. Whether invol vin;g: ipanrd workers jar vol untef-^s , these sex5 of condi tions 
need to be understood and accepted In the bfiginning by the peopV- in that partij:;;i^ar project. 

rFinally, one's eagerness to be invG)ilve.d has to i^late. to ttin condition of woinking 
together with other people or groups and: with the specific com^u^trity or project. The 
"mistrust" between people, whether "professionals" or comnuinity neople, has to hs mder- 
stood and ironed out. Whether paid or vdlantary, a persc^ mn^::t afford to^te coralescending, 
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arrogant or eli-cist, because in working toward a better society there is need for all of 
us to do many different things. Professional involvement in this sense could entail every- 
thing from drixTing people around, pushing the broom, to participation in traditionally 
recognized professional activities such as documenting problems , proposal -writing and 
developing needed services. If all of us can transcend status-linked behavior and work as 
true equals, the satisfaction of a sense of unity can be very rewarding. Because manpower 
is so limited and people come and go, continuous participation has to be encouraged through 
such consistent bull t-in rewards. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that to say "Let us have a conference once in a while" 
is insufficient to complete the tasks of sharing the work towards long range goals. I 
hope that communication and sharing of Information on program resources, personnel and 
the like, will be open and free floating. As I have alluded to a while ago, coordination 
and cooperation should themselves be goals. I must admit that many of us are ^s till 
thinking in 3-D: divided, dependent, and demoralized. Despite the undebatable diversity 
of ethnicity and personalities, there have to be proportionate efforts toward the deliber- 
ation of unity of purpose on issues that cut across ethnic lines, and for that matter, 
across the various disciplines. 

Finally, as we move on to the next agenda item, 1 would like to quote a Pi 11 pi no saying 
"Ang pagsasiabi ng tapat ay pagsasamang maluat", which means, "A sincere dialogue 
guarantees a lasting association." 
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ADDENDUM 



ASIAN AMERICAN CONCERNS AND PROBLEMS 



Asian American problems ••from cradle to grave" have been pretty well documented. It 
is also a sad fact that some institutions, the general public and even many people of Asian 
descent, continue to reject these facts. Within the last three years, some agencies and 
institutions, on a limited basis, began to recognize the concerns of Asian Americans. 
Recognizing that this list is not exhaustive, I briefly cite the following without getting 
into specifics. 

Office of Economic Opportunity , through Economic Youth Opportunity Administration and now 
.Greater Los Angeles Agency for Comnunity Action, the Oriental Service Center (sponsored 
by the Council of Oriental Organization), deals with poverty, immigration, various types 
of counseling, community development, sheltered workshops and youth programs, throUgh 
Services to Asian American Youth (SAAY). 

HEW/SRS - Social and Rehabilitation Services (SRS), through the Asian American Social 
Workers and Special Service For Groups developed the Demonstration for Asian American 
Project operated- in Seattle, San Francisco and in Los Angeles. Along with this, a number 
of SRS funded projects are responding to the concerns of Asian women, drug abuse, elderly, 
newcomers, the sightless, and the poor. 

CSWE - Council on Social Work Education and NASW - National Association of Social Workers 
responded in a limited .fashion to social work manpower needs and delivery of services. 
In addition, task forces were formed which addressed their activities to student and 
faculty recruitment, service delivery, manpower utilization, curriculum development and 
participation on decision making. 

HEW/NIMH - National Institute of Mental Health and Minority Center through conferences 
and program proposals developed the Asian Community Mental Health Training Center for 
manpower development, scholarships, developing Asian field work placements, curriculum 
development and ethnic input into social work schools; and out of the Minority Center, a 
proposal is to be implemented to deal with technical assistance for the development of an 
Asian American federation in the United States. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS' 

WICHE - Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education provides limited funds for social 
work students and aspiring Asian faculty for continuing education. 

Local universities provide some limited funds for Asian students through the Educational 
Opportunity, Program (EOP). Through Asian Amefi can Studies , curriculum and manpower are 
being developed but budgetary and faculty position allocations appear tenuous. 

STATE. ^ OUNTY AND CITY GOVERNMENT AND UNITED FUNDS are very slow in responding to Asian 
concerns but there are now bodies or groups pushing for needed changes. There is th*i 
Asian American Education Commission, City and County Asian Employees Associations, 
Educators Association, and many other self-help organizations. Efforts are directed toward 
volunteer programs. Neighborhood Youth Corps, immigration, educational enrichment, English 
as a Second Language, and affirmative hiring of Asians. 

To summarize, there are pressing prob?.'.iis, rooted deeply in the history of racism and 
the economic, social, political and cultural oppression in this country. For the moment, 
we cannot totally eliminate them, but we can help reduce their impact. 
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ORGANIZING IN THE ASIAN AMERICAN COMMUNITY? 



Lemuel F. Ignacio 

The illusion in America is that Asians are the model minority with no problems. The 
truth is that Asians have suffered all forms of racial slurs and abuses: prejudice, dis- 
crimination, isolation, segregation, rejection, repression, oppression, exclusion, and 
genocide. 

Self-determination can be the only response to the effects of racism. It is a neces- 
sary step to justice, liberation, and human fulfillment. -To deny the right of self-determina- 
tion to Asians in America is to subvert their humanity, destroy their dignity and create 
dependency. Self-determination is the necessary condition for the preservation of a people's 
heritage, development of human potential, and affirmation of humanity. 

The title of this address, " Organizing in the Asian American Community?" , suggests 
the presunptuousness of saying, "Let's organize the Asian community." The word community 
Implies an organized and cormiunal life or people living in an organized fashion. The 
Asian community— whether it be Filipino, Chinese, Japanese, Korean or Samoan— exists under 
certain sets of arrangements, standards, accepted modi operandi and definitely constitutes 
a way or style of life. ^ 

What I am suggesting is not the traditional model of organizing the conmunity, but a 
process of building power through a mass-based people's organization. Power Is the political 
force or muscle that gets money, skills, information, services, resources, and self-genera" 
ing power for the people and community.. . .that gives dignity, respect, and rights. 

The mass-based organization operates from within the community. It is completely 
controlled by the conmunity. It attempts to mobilize communal interests in order to achieve 
a functioning unit within the total conmunity at-large. It mobilizes the relationships within 
a conmunity to bring self-determination, coherence, and self-awareness to the people of the 
conrniuJiity. 

As stated earlier, the power of the community with a mass-based people's organization 
1s political in nature. It is power to cnor,d1nate the interests of the coowunity and to 
make those interests known where decisions are being made: It is power to effect social 
change. It is also the means by which persons gain dignity through an understanding that 
they have a voice in determining their destiny. ^ 

The characteristics of the mass-based people's organization herein suggested are as 
follows; 

1. It is rooted in the local traditions, the local resident leadership, the 
local organizations and agencies; in short, in the people of the community 
themsel ves . 

2. Its energy or driving force is generated by the self-interest of the local 
residents, which is channeled within the community into a common direction 
for the corrmon good, and at the same time respects the autonoiny of individuals 
and organizations. 
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3. Its program for action develops hand-in-hand with the organization of the 
community. The program is in actual fact that series of common agreements 
which result in the development or the local organization. The issues are 
speci fic, immediate, and real izabls . 

4. It fs an action program arising our of the irmiediate people, carrying with 
it trT,e direct participation of practically all the organizations of the 
ares. It involves a substantial degree of individual* citizen participation, 
a consta^^t day-to-day flow of voTurrtHsr activities, and the daily functioning 
of numerrvjs committees charged with specific tasks. 

5. It recoe:-]zes that a demaxrati c sociiety is one wh^ch responds to needs 
expressed as popular pressures, and; therefore realistically operates on this 
concept. It does not shy away friim;rmatters of controversy. It accepts the 
Vtalues and principles of a free armil roBen society as basic and equally vital 
to all. When one of the democratTc fiundamentals proclaims the equality of 
man regardless of color or jzreed, ft cannot be interpreted one way by some 
and another way by others. iiirese valoies and principles of a free and open 
society tBre clear and iinegLnu'/ocal - Tihey cannot be challenged; they are not 
even debatable. If it,shQu]d: happen that through a so-called democratic 
process they are weakened 3^ ^^elimmated, then we have the death of democracy. 
Dfijnocracy is the process tovr^rrd tfese ends, not the end in itself. 

6. It emphasizes the interrelaU onship of all problems between the local 
organization and other sec tOTrs of society. It avoids, at all cost, narrow 
programs which in turn wou^g attract the support of only a segment of the 
local population. Its program constantly expands as does the social horizon 
of the community. 

7. It concentrates on the latilfaation of local men and women who have leadership 
qualities. If they ar^ ^miEt leaders at the beginning, they can develop into 
leaders, 

8. It becomes completely self-f inBni£.d at the end of approximately one year. 
This not only testifies to ite representative character in that the local 
residents support their owti organization financially, but provides the 
local community with tbB SLcid:i:estt of independence: "the ability to pay 
one ' s way"' . 

So far, we are in the rhetorical stage of this presentation. I really don't know how 
you build a mass-based people'^ organization. Or how you initiate the process of building 
. power with the people of a particular community. 

One answer is to describe whart is happening in a Filipino neighborhood in San Fran- 
cisco. On April 7-9, 1972, a workshop- on people organization (the traditionalists call it 
connmun i ty rg an i za±i on ) was held in Sm\ AnseHmo, California. This was the beginning. 

The group attending the worksfnuip} was comprised of students and professionals, yojng 
and old, eimployed and unemployed. Phili ppin&born and'U.S.-born--a good representation of 
the Filipino community. Everybody was concerned about the plight of the poor and oppressed 
Filipinos rn San Francisco. Everybody was impatient about the repressive. situation Filipinos 
find themselves in, and anxfous -to do something about it. Each had a solution to the 
problem and felt his or hers was tttie best way. We dismally lacked group discipline. San 
Anselmo was the start of being a part of a discipline of organizing which respects the 
natural process or course of organizing people into a mass power base. 

Group discipline did not come about easily. After the San Anselmo workshop there were 
countless and endless discussions, debates, and emotional outbursts. Who are we? What 
are we about? What is our confinitment? Can we really trust each other? What are our re- 
sources? What kind of organization do we want to build? Where will we build the organi-, 
zation? What is the method? What is our timetable? Many of the questions were initially 
individualistic, but later they becaime group oriented. The major question was— how can Jhe 
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self-interests and diversity of feeling and thinking be focused on a common goal, agenda, 
and work plan? 

It was an agonizing three-month period with regular weekly and sometimes daily group 
meetings. We shouted at each other. The exchange of words was raw and crude. We tested 
each other's commitment. We mistrusted each other. Suddenly, each one realized that there 
was no real reason tc be fighting with each other, that there is an external enemy who is 
very tricky, exploitative and repressive. We must put our shit together or he will fuck us 
all over. 

Some quit because of frustration or were unwilling to be part of the sensitizing process 
of exposing one's inner thoughts and feelings. A core group, however, developed out of the 
gut confrontations. The core group is still intact. It is now a very together group. 

With the individual hang-ups gone, the core group decided to build a people's organ- 
ization. The character of the people*s organization was described earlier. 

There was much discussion on where to organize. To set the stage for action, the 
core group drew a political map of Filipinos in San Francisco. In part, this involved the 
geographic location of a base, but 1t also involved analyzing where the Filipino community 
was most likely to be able to make allies and the basis upon which alliances could be made. 
It also involved a description of the needs and problems of the Filipino people In San 
Francisco. 

The core group conjectured that the Filipino turf that might have the potential for 
organizing was the South of Market neighborhood. The area Is composed of U.S. Census Tracts 
176, 178, 179, and 180— right in the heart of San Francisco. 

Some eight members of the core group canvassed 660 Filipino homes in the South of 
Market neighborhood in August of 1972. As a follow-up to the initial canvassing, they rapped 
extensively with about 150 Filipino families in their homes to begin to sell the idea of 
building a people's organization In their neighborhood. 

The canvassing and rapping with residents in the South of Market neighborhood convinced 
the core group members that this was the area where a people's organization could be built. 
The core group members visited the public and private service agencies in the area. We 
met with key staff members of Filipino organizations and agencies in the area. We talked 
with the local priests and professionals in the South of Market neighborhood. We mingled 
and talked with people in the streets and bars. We discovered via the action research 
phase of the organizing process that: 

1. There is no people's organization in the South of Market neighborhood which 
meets the needs of the residents. 

2. The Filipino cornnunity is a substantial portion of the population. Because 
the non-Filipino elderly in the area are a relatively inactive group, the 
Filipino sector is the most dynamic potential in the area. 

3. The neighborhood is obviously threatened with demolition because of the Verba 
Buena Convention Center. While local political victories, legal action, and 
new legislative requirements make it more difficult for urban renewal not to 
provide decent relocation for residents and businesses, there is still no way 
to guarantee enforcement of relocation requirements if you do not have an 
effective people's organization representing the interest of the residents, 
butlnesses, and institutions of South of Market. 

4. Because there is no specific plan now proposed for the area, it is now early ^ 
enough to begin organizing around other issues with the Verba Buena issue as 

a long-range interest of the people's organization. 
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5. There are clear self-interest reasons why the Mission Coalition Organization 
and All People's Coalition in the Sunny vale-Visi tacion Valley would align 
with a significant people's organization in the South of Market neighborhood. 
If there is no real organization there, it is almost inevitable that the 
skidrow will move into the Mission District, Also, people who are dislocated 
from South of Market will tend to spill over into the Mission District 
making it even more crowded than it is now. MCO and APC should be interested 
in aligning on general issues with a people's organization that has some 
power. 

6. The proximity of the downtown businesses and shopping stores offer many job 
opportunities on the one hand, and many direct action targets on the other. 
In fact, the neighborhood is ideally situated for mass action. Can you 
imagine the kinds of mass action •:hat could be taken at 5:00 P.M. during the 
rush hour around New Montgomery and Howard? 

Clearly* the South of Market neighborhood was the ideal area for organizing a Pilipino 
people's body. Of the estimated total population of 1 '/;00, some 10,000 are Filipinos. 
And it is indeed considered the turf of the oppressed and poor Pilipinos in San Francisco. 

The process began to be institutionalized. A name emerged on August 23, 1972. We 
called ourselves the PILIPINO ORGANIZING COMMITTEE (POC). At this point, the core group 
had expanded and the residents of the South of Market neighborhood provided new vitality. 
It also jelled into a tough group ready to do battle with any exploitative and repressive 
person or institution. We stayed intact in spite of our differences, and that is impressive 
in itself. At this stage of POC's development there was a fairly healthy give and take 
relationship and spirit. No one was any longer locked into inflexible ideological positions 
so removed from the reality of the situation that he or she was unwilling to learn from 
experience and the evaluation of that experience. Rhetoric was beginning to be translated 
into action! 

Other than knocking on doors to survey the South of Market neighborhood, grass-roots 
action in terms of uniting the people and building power commenced on August 26, 1972. On 
that day the first comnunity meeting was held. Some 60 adult residents of the South of 
Market neighborhood attended. There was broad and extensive discussion of community 
problems, basically the airing of complaints about depressing conditions and discriminating 
practices in the area. A community planning committee was formed at this initial community 
meeting. 

A second community meeting was held on September 8, 1972. The major decision at this 
meeting was to use the housing issue as an organizing tool. 

The community planning committee met off and on. Somehow the initial nuts-and-bolts 
organizing efforts of POC did not gain the momentum needed for a consistent, vibrant, 
dynamic, self-generating and self-developing process. There was an obvious need for self- 
criticism and self-examination. 

On December 16, 1972, an all-day evaluation session was held. There were harsh and 
shorp exchanges of words again. But the POC members at this point of the process had 
matured considerably. As a group we recognized that: 

1. POC needed to move its operations from Guerrero Street, the temporary office, 
to South of Market. The crucial test was to move into South of Market and 
begin workino there twenty-four hours a day. This was the only way POC 
could begin to get itself known in the community. 

2. POC noeded to get hooked up with some real people in the neighborhood. Any 
attempt in building a people's organization must involve people with following 
in the comnunity, 
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3. POC needed to identify some simple and easily won issues. It was crucial 
that this happened immediately in order to develop confidence among the 

■ " people in their abilities as leaders/organizers. This would also begin 

to remove the cloak of indifference that hides feelings of "You can't' beat 
City Hall !■* 

4. Many ethnic communities have been organized by outside, have gun wil 1 travel 
organizers. They call themselves professional organizers . POC can rely 
only on its own manpower and talenti It has the talent to organize its 

own community. But POC needed to get rid of its qualms about being leaders . 
We had the tendency to refuse leadership roles because we did not want to 
impose ourselves on the cofnmunity. When the we-they distinction is elimin- 
ated it becomes more natural to assune leadership functions. 

5. The essential ingredient In the discipline of organizing Is an ethic of 
work . There should be an insistence on people doing work— whatever they 
feel comfortable doing and is needed by the developing people's organization. 
People who don't work have no place in the people's organization. 

6. POC needed to hang loose. It has great potential. It's a great group of 
people. It must, however, be allowed to grow at something of its own 
pace* mixing experience with an evaluation of that experience, but with a 
work ethic, some specific issues, and some victories as the important 
ingredients . 

It was also decided at the all-day evaluation session that an all out effort be made 
to seek funds for POC's growing expenditures. A proposal for core funding was prepared and 
sent to private foundations and church denominational funding agencies. POC was clear and 
firm in its stand that to build a people's organization you don't do it by preparing 
proposals. You do it around action and issues. POC was also aware that money can weaken 
or even kill the, organizing process. 

POC must be on the look-out for being either prostituted or bought off in its need 
for funding. It must never allow a prospective donor to make its people feel like beggars 
or scum. This is exactly what happened with the Vanguard Foundation. POC told them to 
shove their money down their throats and for their representatives to leave town fast. 
Extreme caution must be exercised 1n seeking federal or any kind of governmental funding. 
Financial arrangements with the government have killed many people's organizations and 
many sel f-de termini ng and self-developing processes. 

POC made personal contacts with some funding agencies to interpret the POC process. 
Two key members of POC made personal appearances at the Biennial Convention of the United 
Presbyterian Health, Education and Welfare Association in Dallas, Texas; the Center for 
Community Change in Washington, D.C.; and four major Protestant denominations in New York. 
These organizations totally lacked knowledge and awareness of the Pilipino presence, problem 
and potential in the United States. Many did not understand the process of building a power 
base through a people's organization in a Pilipino neighborhood. Perhaps because these 
national groups are in the East, they either lack knowledge of the other members of the 
Third World community or are locked in the white-black equation of the ^^cial problem in 
the United States. For sure the bureaucratic process of these nationa *nencies is 
terribly slow and callous to real needs on the grass-roots level. I OC's spirited 
and hard-hitting interpretation began to sensitize the bureaucrats in understanding the 
Pilipino plight in America and what the people in the South of Market neighborhood are 
doing about it. 

While the fund raising strategy continues on the national level, POC has been con- 
centrating its efforts at the local level. Both the San Francisco and Northern California 
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sections of the Joint Strategy and Action Committee (JSAC), an interdenominational coalition, 
have separately endorsed in full the POC core funding proposal. Its executive director 
has written a letter to the different denominational leaders and is working hard on raising 
funds for POC. Two meetings were held with Pacific Change, a Bay Area collective which 
locates monies for people's organizations. The San Francisco Foundation is seriously con- 
sidering the funding of POC. for some operational expenses. The local Self-Development 
of People Committee of the United Presbyterian Church in the USA granted token funding to 
POC. A fund raising dance is being organized by T:he conmunity people. Letters to potential 
contributors were sent out and this yielded some ^unds for the organization. 

The acid test of "paying one's way" has been passed by POC. It has existed without 
outside financial assistance so far. POC members and friends in the community foot the 
bills. Pennies and dimes from the pockets o: :^OC's constituents and friends resulted in 
POC checking and savings accounts. POC to date has enough funds to pay its bills for the 
next four months. 

On March 1, 1973, POC opened a facility, GUSALING PILIPINO (which means the Pilipino 
people's place), in the heart of the South of Market neighborhood. With no assurance of 
getting the money to pay $300/month rent for its facility, furnish the offices and meeting 
place, and operational and office expenses, POC opened Gusaling Pilipino at 1201 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, California 94103. There was faith which can move mountains among the 
POC meirfcers. A three-month lease was signed and it was not known how POC would fulfill 
its financial and legal obligations. The first $300 for rent came from the pockets of 
POC members. Two weeks later POC received word that the Golden Gate Self-Development 
Committee of the UPCUSA granted the organization $1,500.00. However, most touching during 
POC's near-death starvation period in regard to funds was a $50 contribution from a so- 
called wino . He has the noblest soul and fully comprehended, no, maybe felt with us the 
dire need to organize so that like him we may find self-respect and self-worth. 

Opening POC's Gusaling Pilipino accelerated the organizing process in the South of 
Market neighborhood. This was also a very stabilizing factor in POC^s development. Estab- 
lishing Gusaling Pilipino meant POC had permanently moved into the community, had begun to 
live with the problems of South of Market, and the social life of POC members would be 
part and parcel of the life of the Pilipino community in the area. POC is in South of 
Market to stay! 

When POC physically moved its operations to the South of Market neighborhood, two 
major strategies had be\n translated into action: (a) organizing and (b) identifying 
issues as the basis for action. 

POC used three approaches to organizing: 

1. Block Orqanizing . POC members have been holding house meetings as the basic 
approach to block organizing. Work has been concentrated on Minna Street, 
Natoma Street, Hugo Apartments, Harriet Street, Rousch Street, and Howard 
Street. They meet in the homes of the people being organized in that 
parti cular block. 

Block residents under the leadership of POC members brainstorm on the urgency 
of organizing. The convincing statement is always, "We need to organize and 
unite the people in our community so that we can have the power to get what 
we want for our families and our block and the entire South of Market neigh- 
borhood." People are reminded that downtown listens to people who have 
power, 
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A block representative is usually elected to become a member of the emerging 
POC steering committee. The steering committee is the ad hoc organizing 
corrmittee. It is the interim decision making mechanism of the whole organ- 
izing process. 

Other than the organizing task, the block meetings have become the apparatus 
for identifying the issues for action. The following pressing issues have 
emerged: (a) employment, (b) food supplement, (c) housing and street 
maintenance, (d) credit union, (e) education, (f) health, (g) elderly, 
(h) economic development, and- (i ) youth. Action relative to these issues 
will be described later. 

2. Alliance with Filipino Organizations in the Area . Several of the POC members 
have been assigned the task of talking with the leaders and general member- 
ship of the Filipino organizations and agencies in the South of Market neigh- 
borhood. Mutually advantageous relationships have existed between POC, an 
emerging people's organization, and the above named Pilipino groups. This 
relationship will be formalized and institutionalized soon. 

3. Relationship with Non-Pilipino Public and Private Agencies In and Outside the 
Neighborhood . Work has been done In interpreting POC to non-Pilipino agencies. 
POC has been attempting to develop friendly adversary relationships with these 
agencies. Although some people who have done people power organizing have 
warned POC about dealing with them, POC has entered the agency world and 

maze because it has a sense of itself. 

What POC is proposing is an organization of organizations . Any church, youth group, 
senior citizens' group, tenants associations, laborer, business group, social action 
group, or other organization with ten or more members living in the community can join. 
Any ten people who want to form a new organization can also join. The independence of all 
mender organizations will be respected. Each one will have its autonomy. The power of the 
organization of organizations will be the power of the people's organizations coming togethe 

A people's organization is built around action on issues. As stated earlier in this 

paper, issues must be specific, immediate and realizable. A victory is the life-giving 

breath of apeople's organization. POC's time, talents, and energies have been consumed 

by the following action around issues identified primarily through block meetings: 

1. Employment . Unemployment is the number one problem in the South of Market 
neighborhood. To combat this problem through a self-development process 
an employment committee was organized. Eddie Ignacio is the chairman of the 
employment committee and Ben Zambales is the vice-chairman. Rich Sorro is 
the staff and resource person to this POC committee. The committee meets 
every Tuesday at 7:00 P.M. and the average attendance has been 70 persons. 
There was one meeting when there were almost 200 persons in attendance. 

People in the South of Market develop their own jobs by participating in the 
employment committee meetings and negotiations with prospective employers. 
They receive points for their active participation. Only persons with the 
necessary points are recommended for jobs developed by the POC employment 
committee. 

Tfie strategy of the employment committee in developing jobs for POC's 
constituents is: (a) determining and deciding on the job targets 
(businesses and industries POC can get job commitments from), (b) researching 
the company or industry basically on its record on minority hiring, particu- 
larly Pilipinos, and its employee turnover; (c) initial meeting with tne per- 
son who makes the ultimate decision on employment* usually the manager or 
personnel director (this is mainly an informational meeting), (d) actual 
negotiations to get Job commitments (one or more meetings, depending on how 
easy or tough the company is in making job commitments), and (e) if the com- 
pany refuses to deal on the bargaining table the last recourse would be mass 
action, usually a peaceful demonstration or picketing. A victory is achieved 
when POC gets a job commitment and a letter of commitment is executed. The 
commitment can be a number of jobs in relation to current openings or a 
certain quota of the company's employee turnover. 
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The detailed strategy is worked out at the weekly employment committee 
meetings and an hour before each negotiation. A research team is usually 
formed in relation to a specific job target. After the research team's 
feedback to the employment committee, a negotiation team of no more than 
five members is formed. This negotiation team goes through a series of 
role playing sessions to anticipate and get a feel of the obstacles usually 
placed by employers. Like a chess game, strategies are formed when employers 
make their move. There is a lot of playing it by ear because this style of 
job development is an art in itself. But the main message to the prospective 
employer is that POC is very together and it has muscle or power because of 
the people. Besides the five members of the negotiation team, some 30 to 
50 persons back them up. Most of the time the employer's office is packed 
a la canned sardines with Filipinos. 

During the month of April and the first two weeks of May among the POC job 
targets were the following: 

a. BART (Bay Area Rapid Transit). POC joined an ethnic coalition of 
Blacks, Latinos/Chicanos , and Asians which demonstrated during BART's 
Board of Directors meeting in Oakland. POC had the largest delegation 
of all the ethnic communities. POC on another occasion attended the 
BART minority hearing in San Francisco and again had the largest 
delegation. Some members and officers of the POC employment committee 
spoke about the employment needs of Pilipinos in the South of Market 
area. The BART job target is still in process with no concrete results 
so far. The problem is BART's insensitivity to the Bay Area's real 
minority needs, especially the Pilipinos. 

b. Hyatt Regency House . The Hyatt Regency House at Embarcadsro opened on 
May 1 , 1973. This is in POC 's turf. When Hyatt's urban ^iffairs officer 
came to GusalingiiPilipino there* were 200 Pilipino residents who attea&d 
the meeting. Between 80 to 100 Pilipinos were referred to Hyatt House 
soon after and only 2 or 3 were hfred from POC's referrals. There was 
one major negolnation meeting with the Hyatt general manager and persinwel 
director. They. were very uptight and uncompromising in dealing with 
POC's negotiat±0n team and some 40 supporters. The general manager 
refused to meert with POC again, so a peaceful demonstration was used as 

a tactic to ^|Et him to the bargaining table. We have not yet heard from 
Hyatt House so a second mass action might be employed. 

c. Del Monte Corporation . This corporation owns a large pineapple plantation 
Tn the Philippines with profits which run into the millions of dollars. 
POC figured that since Del Monte makes profits off the Philippines, the 
least it can do is hire Pilipinos at its offices in San Francisco. A 
large delegation from the POC constituency was organized. Del Monte 
committed ZS% of its employee turnover and promised to hire POC's 
referrals for two jobs immediately. A POC member was hired as a clerk 

a week after the negotiation. There was an accountant's position open 
and POC's referral was accepted. 

d. San Francisco State College (California State University now). The 
research phase was recently comp\^eted. An informational meeting was 
held. POC scheduled a negotiation session with the decision makers 
of the college. This job targe't is at the initial stages of the job 
development process. 

e. Associated Charter Bus Company . Because there .WdS...a feeling that this 
was a good target the research on this campany ' was' completed within a 
day. Within a week an informational meeting took place between POC's 
negotiation team and 35 backers and the company's manager. The manager 
agreed to come to POC's Gusaling Pilipino the following week. 

f. Crocker National Bank . This bank has a good record of dealing with 
people's organizations. After several negotiation meetings Crocker Bank 
committed 25 jobs to POC.' 

g. Pa d fie Telephone Company . At first this was a tough job target, but 
tKrough the, persistence and genius of POC's negotiators , a letter of 
agreement was signed by the Pacific Telephone Company and POC. In good 
faith there is an assurance of 25 jobs for persons referred by POC. The 
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telephone company is undertaking a feasibility study on tts Filipino 
employment si tuation. A Pilipino will be named in-house to conduct 
this study in consultation with POC. There is a potential that the 
company will hire a Pilipino urban specialist/counselor. 

h. Far West Laboratory . This firm does experimental work in education. 
Because of the recent Nixon cutbacks far West Laboratory has reduced 
its operations. Although there was an initial overture, this job 
target will be tabled for the meantime. 

• OBECA (Organization for Business Education and Conmunity Advancement). 
The Arriba Juntos, a job training program for Chicanos/Latinos in the 
Mission district, operates this program and it has a Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP). CEP provides trainees for organizations such 
as POC. A CEP trainee is currently working full time at POC's facility. 
There is a possibility for ten more trainees to be assigned to POC to be 
placed in various Pilipino businesses and agenc^ies. CEP trainees 
receive salary during their training. 

j- Pacific Gas and Electric Company . This is the latest job target of POC. 
Two negotiation meetings have been held. It looks like this will be a 
tough battle, but POC is undismayed. 

k. Bechtel Engineering; Corporation . The research on this company has Ibeen 
completed. An initial iaformational mesiting was held recentl:y. 'Bechtel 
is currently compiling tterdata and intbnnation requessted by fPOC at that 
initmal meeting. 

I 'Vwant tci reiterate that thev^aati vities briefly described above took pl ace 
onlsy?/ in tJie last month and armlf. More th'an a hundred jobs have:vbeen developed. 
POC.hecaToe known throughout tfc^^Bay Area as" a right-on group because of the 
emptioyment conwittee's strategy and action. Tfie^power of -the people has. 
beesrrtested out in the battlefield and many victories were won, both me'asur- 
abl^ and unmeasurable. 

2. Food Supplement . Many complaints were brought to the attention of POC 
relative to the distribution center of the food supplement program in 
South of Market. POC organized the people in the area and negotiated with 
the perators of the program at the central office of the Economic 
Opportunity Council. Everything was rectified relative to the food sup- 
plement outlet at Canon Kip Community Center. The people of South of Market, 
about 600 who are receiving food supplement, felt happy and victorious 
after the negotiation. A POC food supplement committee was formed and is 

at present responsible for the regular and smooth distribution of food 
supplement from the federal government. 

3. Housing and Street Maintenance . There have been many complaints about the 
terrible housing conditions in the South of Market neighborhood and the 
exploitative practice of landlords. As a result of the people's voicing 
of grievances, a housing and street maintenance committee was organizecl by 
POC. This conmittee meets weekly. Among the issues identified which have 
resulted in action are the following: 

a. The removal pf NoParki_r^^1gns at Minna Street since this is a resi- 
dential area. Raul Picar^, a Pilipino lawyer, has filed a petition on 
behalf of the residents £ct the Department of Public Works. POI organized 
a delegation to support Atty. Picardo when he went for the hearing on 

the Petition. The petition was approved and will soon be on the agenda 
of the Board of Supervisors for final approval. 

b. A petition is currently being circulated on Natoma Street to remove the 
No Parking sign on that street also. Soon after the necessary signatures 
are obtained, Atty. Raul Picardo will present the case through the same 

.process mentioned above and POC will mobilize the people to support 
him. 

c. A survey was recently conducted at Hugo Apartments relative to the 
housing conditions and exploitative practices of landlords. There were 
approximately 21 complaints per apartment. The results of this survey 
will be reported at the housing and street maintenance committee and 
strategies for action will be discussed and decided upon to correct 
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the horrible conditions Pilipinos are subjected to in South of Market 
concerning housing. 

d. A group of Pilipinos complained about a landlord who raised their rent 
from $95.00 to $165.00. POC with the assistance of Atty. Raul Picardo, 
who works for the Neighborhood Legal Assistance Foundation, will dig 
deeper into this situation and find ways to stop such exploitative practices. 

Housing is a good issue to work with in the South of Market neighborhood be- 
cause it gives POC the experience to tackle the greater target which is the 
building of the Convention Center at Yerba Buena. The homes and apartments 
where- most of the POC members are living will be razed. Bayanihan, a Pilipino 
youth group, has received a notice to vacate its facility because of the 
Yerba Buena project. There will be many mass actions relative to housing 
in the South of Market neighborhood. POC is gearing up for the big battle. 

4- E conomic Development^ , poc can depend only on its own ingenuity, resources, 
BTid dedicate-on. It needs to begin to generate its own funds through 
economic development, ventures . A:Gimimittee will soon be formed to explore 
the possibility of income-generatiT:^ enterprises. On May 11 , 1973, a 
cormiuntty meeting was held to discuss establishing a credit union. POC 
will try .tDmrobilize 200 charter subscribers to get a credit union going. 
POC is also speculating on opening a; restaurant. Work in this areaJs 
very new. It is still highly specuilative and most of the plans arerstill 
on 'the: drawi ng board. But real sel?^development means not depending on 
outside i^ources for POC's developmental and organizing activities, 

5. Health . ^ Proposal is being writtsir in conjunction with the Pilipino 

Professi'OTtal and Businessmen Assoctation. About 15 Pilipino medical- doctors 
are willing :tD. be involved in the he-alth problems of South of Market: by 
volunteeriing-'their services to take care of Pilipinos with health piroblems: 
POC will haver-control over this self'-help project involving the Piltpino 
commun i ty at- 1 arge . 

The task is far from complete. The organizing process will be formalized and institu- 
tionalized with the convening of a community congress at the end of the sunmer or early 
fall, 1973. The community congress will elect permanent officers, vote on a constitution 
and by-laws, and adopt a platform stating the problems of the corrmunity which would be 
the basis for the organization's action. This community congress will officially consti- 
tute the people's organization and will publicly proclaim its existence. 

Much has been accomplished in a short time. More has to be done with more sweat, blood, 
and tears to give birth to an organization of organizations, a legitimate and "right-on" 
people's organization. 

The process described above is the work of countless people of the Pilipino community 
in South of Market. 1 have simply articulated the process. 

Summary 

People are organized around self-interests whi ch correspond wi th collective interests. 
Self-interests are converted to specific issues upon which imnediate action can be taken 
and from which tangible results can be realized. 

The organization which is built within the community is a system of rules by which 
people agree to work together. The purpose of the people's organization is to gain power 
in order to achieve victories on the issues of concern to the people represented by the 
organization. 

Action builds the people's organization. Mass action is based on issues. Issues 
must be specific, iirmedi ate , and realizable. 

Power is what the people of the community need. The people's organization must accept 
and see power for what it is and use it. 
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You build power not through a one-two-three step-by-step method from some book cr 
through some have-gun-will-travel professional organizer. You build power through 
process o f involving people according to their own agenda and life style. 

Finally, if you really believe in the people--then their desires, not yours; their 
values, not yours; their ways of worVong and fighting, not yours; their choice of leader- 
ship, not yours; and their action pr>rgrams, not yours, is what is important and what needs 
to be accepted. This is indeed power to the people ! 
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REACHING THE PUBLIC ON ASIAN AMERICAN G0MMUNITY ISSUES 



Edison Uno 

One of the most damaging and negative stereotypes of the Asian American, in my .opinion, 
is that of the "Quiet American." With all due respect to the influences of the cuVtural 
aspects of this behavior response, the concepts of bein^ quiet, passive, docile* ^^aifarservient, 
and submissive haye been exaggerated by the public mediB and used as an oppressl?^ tool , 
a tool for what some social scientists might call "behavior modification." 

My personal observation of my own community of Japanese Americans has confxnEed the 
passive role of the second generation Nisei a'3 "Quiet Americans." I view the Nisai as being 
a model of good behavior, good conduct, good manners, and a host of other good qualities that 
in my book make a sum total of sweetness to the extent of being saccharine. Perhaps some 
of you /View my passionate critical self-analysis as an example of self-hatred, a common 
disorder found among many minorities who manifest their frustrations and despair by 
indulging in an inward attack upon themselves. I am not above this weakness, but it\y attack 
is the result of a long term involvement and the bittersweet aftertast^i of tbe apathy, 
disappointment, noncommitment, and the geif?€ra1 quiet ^tofieanor lOf ni?^ Nisei genera^tion in 
today's society. 

There are many problems in attempting to i-sach the genera:l pubTiic on Asiran American 
community issues. The priorities include: 1 ) ithe devel opment: of vocal and articofeta 
leaders in our own community, 2) massive exposure to all forms, of ifuibl i c media, 3) 'the 
establishment of a new and more positive public image of Asian Americans , 4) drastic 
changes in the educational system whereby Asian Americans are i.dentified by their own 
self-determination, and 5) the continuing struggle for full equality for all people in the 
social, economic and political aspects of our lives. 

Many of us in the Asian American communities aire second, third, ;and fourth genemtion 
Americans. Like most Third World people we are highily visible, easily i:xJentifi able, md 
somewhat segregated from the dominant culture. I cim not suggesting that we reject our 
respective cultural heritages; on the contrary, I believe tha influence of our rich 
cultural heritage is our unique contribution to the fabric of Democracy. We must explode 
the myth of the "melting pot" theory of acculturation. We cannot lose our identity, we 
cannot become Americans in disguise, we cannot be invisible minorities, we cannot be 
what others expect us to be. 

Our history, our past, our experiences-«-al 1 have proven to us that we have no alter- 
natives but to begin to identify and define our own future. We know the plight of our 
parents and grandparents has been rooted in repression and racism, a fact that history 
cannot deny. We must begin to dictate the terms of our destiny if we are to survive with 
dignity and integrity. Now you may ask--how do we accomplish this?— for it is easy to 
give lip service to these notions, to spark the imagination with the rhetoric and to prick 
the conscience; however, it is more difficult- to offer a plan of action, ideas of imple- 
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mentation, and the necessary steps for involvement. Of course, there are no simple answers 
to these complex issues. But we must attempt to take steps towards the ultimate objectives 
of conferences such as this. We must begin to bring about an awareness in all segments of 
our communities, an awareness of marty issues and problems to which we have been blinded by 
complacency, indifference, and ignorance. We must begin to sensitize our people to 
respect and understand the problems of others, namely those who are less fortunate than we 
are. If we can sojccessful ly bring about this awareness and sensitivity, I believe we can 
then move forward towards commiting ourselves to the process of total involvement in the 
community. 

If we must be stereotyped, it must be one which is defined by our actions, by our 
strong voices, by our deeds, and by our belief that we are capable of developing a healthy 
self image as Asian Americans, a new image which will command respect, dignity, and 
integrity. 
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WORXSHOP I 
RESEARCH AND STUDIES 



Chairpersons: William Shinto, United Ministers for Higher Education, Costa Mesa 
Sid Valledor, Hanapin at Maglingkod, San Francisco 

Resource People: George Araki, CSU San Francisco 

Lowell Chun-Hoon, Amerasia Journal, Los Angeles 

Lucie Hirata, UC Los Angeles 

Alan Nishio» CSU Long Beach 

Scott Miyakawa, Boston University 

Rich Wada, Japanese Community Services, San Francisco 

Recorder: Steve Yee, UC Davis 

In his presentation on research and studies, Jirri Hirabayashi of CSU San Francisco 
discussed the inability of the traditional approach of research to benefit Asian American 
communities. The adherence to a traditional framework by conventional researchers has 
resulted in a conflict between the researcher and the community particularly in terms of 
who decides what kinds of research are good for the community. Consequently, past 
research projects that utilized the traditional approach have created bad experiences 
for the Asian American community in question. 

Focusing on the conflict of interest between the conventional researcher and the 
community, the chair introduced the following points for discussion: 

1. Suppose the government cut the funds for an on-going research project that was 
originally contracted to an Asian American community organization. Subsequently the 
contract was awarded to a non-Asian firm which in turn hired Asian workers to do the same 
work. The justification for the displacement is that the , non-Asians would provide more 
effective management of the project. Furthermore, the government would be getting the 
data from the community at lower cost. How might the Asian community react to such a 
situation? 

2. If approached to undertake a research project, does the researcher have an obli- 
gation to check on the possible interests and motives of the funding agency and its 
consistency with community interests? 

3. Should the community members and organizations agree upon an ethical code before 
approving the launching of any projects? 

4. Should the community do its own research and not depend on federal funding because 
of the potential harm of research to the community? 

5. Should Asian researchers working for the university conform to established 
academic research methods? 

6. Do differences exist between an Asian researcher and a non-Asian researcher, 
especially when both are working for the "good of the community?" 
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If differences do exist, what procedures does the Asian follow which make him/her different 
from the non-Asian? 

The discussion of this session centered on the last issue although comments relevant 
to the other questions were generated. One person said that a given set of data can be 
interpreted in many ways. However, an Asian, whose consciousness and sensitiv.ity lie 
Within the community, can interpret the data for the benefit of the comnunity more effec- 
tively than a non-Asi<in who could npver fully relate to ^ that conmunity. 

Another person opposed a white researcher working in the community at all. Tradition- 
al ly the relationship between -the researcher and the subject is that the former is superior 
and the latter is inferior. Therefore, a white researcher would only serve as a reminder 
that whites are considered superior to, non-whites, in this society. 

A third individual clairned that skin color makes no difference. Although most whites 
lack the "gut level" experience of being Asians, some whites can empathize with the 
cultural and social experiences of the subject group and can do a better job tiian an 
untrained Asian. The question of one being superior and the other inferior is not 
necessarily directly related to race. 

One resource person stated that the issue is not the race of the researcher, for if 
methodology and terminology conceived from an Anglo orientation are used , the results would 
be the same regardless of the race of the researcher. Research studies conducted by Asian 
Americans who used existing methodology have shown the same stereotypes that studies done 
by whites have shown. 

Therefore, it was suggested that a community-based and conmunity- con trolled committee 
be formed to deal with the question of conceptual framework and methodology. Furthermore, 
such a committee could help equalize the power differential between the researcher and 
the researched. Without such a committee, the researcher has power over the community 
by virtue of information he/she has gained. In the Japanese community in San Francisco, 
workers have attempted to 1) develop an on-going committee consisting of widely based 
community groups and individuals to get active conmunity participation in Asian American 
Studies, 2) make available to community people the information on research that utilizes 
community resources, 3) insure conmunity input into the design, development, implementation, 
and resultsof any conwunity research, 4) critically question the effects of such research 
on the community and ask what direct benefits such future studies will offer the conmunity, 
and 5) develop community control over research such that community people decide what 
research is necessary rather than the traditional approach wherein the researcher deter-- 
mines necessity. 

The reviewing committee, which is comprised of members of the groups to be researched, 
would probe* the researcher about 1) how he came to choose the Asian community as the focus 
of his studies, 2.) the objectives of his studies, 3) his source of funding, 4) who will be 
on his staff, 5) how the coirmunity can directly benefit from his study, and 6) the adequacy 
of his present resources to communicate his findings directly to the community. On the 
basis of the answers to the questions, the committee would make its recommendations to the 
community as to whether they should cooperate with the researcher. 

Community control over research attempts to fulfill a comnitment to re-focus research 
from the traditional campus perspective, where the researcher has sole control, to a 
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community perspejcti ve. With community control, the community can pressure the source of 
the funding, and in other ways try to influence changes in the research approaches, partic- 
ularly in terms of methodology and terminology. 

The discussion then turned to the question of what kinds of research would be desirable 
for communities. Although many issues are being raised in the corrwunity, the Asian American 
Studies programs are not obtaining: solid information on these issues. A lack of communi- 
cation apparently exists between the Studies programs and the communities, leaving the 
Studies with a minimal understanding of the commmunities . The Studies programs seem 
hampered in not being able to either identify priorities or in not being aware of any 
on-going research. They seem to be directed by their academic disciplines rather than by 
the issues. 

Some people wanted to see an end to research on assimilation, which tends to assuifne 
that Asians want assimilation. Others said that research should be directed at "problem- 
solving'' where the research not only obtains the data on a problem, but actively seeks a 
solution through such means as neciotiations and picketing. Furthermore, in order to aid 
community organizers, research to identify those people who hold hidden power in the 
communities is needed. 

To help facilitate relations between Asian American Studies and the conin'unity, the 
barrier caused by the distinction between a researcher ("I") and the conmunity ("they'*) 
must be eliminated. The researcher must begin working with community social action 
groups; thus, he or she becomes a part of the community. When both the researcher and the 
researched become involved in the research process, the community perspective can be in- 
jected, further breaking down the traditional process for research. 

In conclusion, the chair stated. that Asian American Studies began by directing itself 
at serving oppressed Asian communities, which were defined as those under stresses imposed 
by the majority society. However, this direction is no longer apparent today. Perhaps 
the academic pressures to conform have been too great and Asian American Studies has compro- 
mised too much. How far can Asian American Studies compromise with the system and still 
serve the community? This is in many respects the fundamental question for Asian American 
Studies today. 
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WORKSHOP II 
RESEARCH AND STUDIES 



Chairpersons: William Shinto, United Ministers for Higher Education, Costa Mesa 
Sid Valledor, Hanapin at Maglingkod, San Francisco 

Resource People: George Araki , CSU San Francisco 

Lowell Chun-Hoon, Amerasia Journal, Los Angeles 

Lucie Hirata, UC Los Angeles 

Alan Nishio, CSU Long Beach 

Scott Miyakawa, Boston University 

Rich Wada, Japanese Community Services, San Francisco 

Recorder: Dean Lan, UC Davis 

Even the definition of "community" resists common understanding. Cormunity, according 
to Jim Hirabayashi of CSU San Francisco, is the way people perceive and conceive of them- 
selves. He reviewed the experiences of the San Francisco State ethnic studies strike^ 
recounting the events that led to the creation of the ethnic studies program. He 
emphasized that although support was sought from the cormunity for the program, it was not 
forthcoming. 

The following issues were discussed: The current state of ethnic studies research 
and lack of progress . 

The point was raised by Alan Nishio of CSU Long Beach that the workshop is almost a 
replevy of what was discussed at tKe First National Asian American Studies Conference a 
couple of years ago. We are still at the preliminary and basic stage of re-articulating 
the framework of ethnic studies, including the involvement of the cormunity, instead of 
evaluating and analyzing the research. People should be looking at specific programs and 
evaluating research according to a given framework, and should critically discuss whether 
ethnic studies has veered from that framework* 

The role of the researcher and research in the community . 

The concern regarding how to define community and which part of the community is 
represented was expressed by Lucie Hirata of UCLA." She disagreed with the view that the 
University should not pass judgment on research; there is a responsibility to do more. 

The researcher does not represent the cormunity, but his or her research might be seen 
as such by outsiders. This research should represent and reflect the interests of the 
community. Community interests cannot be defined by the value judgments and perspectives 
of the researcher. 

Should there be a screening organization to veto possible "negative" research? 

The issue of setting up boards to review research conducted in the community raised 
the question of the value of censorship. The impact and danger of negative research 
projects were discussed, specifically focusing upon the JACL gerontology project for which 
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d $65,000 grant was awarded to the JACL by the Administration of Aging, Department of 
Health, Education, & Welfare. The project was to "establish an innovative program for 
recruitment and training of Asian American graduate students in the field of gerontology." 
Of the many criticisms surrounding the controversial project, perhaps the most important 
related to JACL's claim to be the only national organization for Asian Americanr^. 

Currently in San Francisco, there exists an organization that monitors all research 
in the Japanese community. The idea that only scientists (or social scientists) should 
monitor or control their own research is absurd. Rather than giving power to the -^eople, 
the most common situation today gives power to the researcher. 

Lucie Hi rata noted that there is an increasing amount of money becoming available 
for researchers in the Asian American community. Federal government agencies are calling 
upon Asian Americans to review research proposals, a request which creates dilemmas for 
these people. Some proposals are good, but some are obviously bad, and many research 
proposal authors are unknown to the reviewers. A legitimate body with a good community 
base is needed to establish guidelines and review research in the community: 

In some cases, because there is an Asian heading the research, it is assumed that the 
work done will be productive, but this assumption is not well-founded. There is a great 
deal of "bad" research done by people--non-Asian and Asian. The following studies were 
cited as examples: 

Melford S. Weiss, "Selective Acculturation and Dating Process; The Patterning of Chinese- 
Caucasian Interracial Dating," Journal of Marriage and the Family , Vol. 32, No. 2, May 1970. 

A.J. Schwartz, "The Culturally Advantaged: A Study of Japanese American Pupils," 
Sociology and Social Research , Vol. 55, April 1971. 

Bill Hosokawa, Nisei: The Quiet Americans , (New York: William Morrow and Company), 1969. 
Who knows more about the community? 

Rich Wada of Japanese Community Services, San Francisco, stated that people in 
the community know much more than any researcher about what is happening in the community. 
An opposing view was expressed that all wisdom does not lie with the oppressed. There is 
a broader society in which the community operates. The community might know more about 
its specific issues and problems, but the community may not know how to use its power or 
develop constructive relationships between the ethnic community and the larger city. 

What are the priorities of research? 

There has been much research conducted in the community, but in general, it has not 
been relevant since they have not met the peon'' needs. There are fundamental problems 
and issues in the community: poverty, racism, riLO-colonialism, and exploitation. Research 
'should be directed at these issues and brought into focus. 

Lowell Chun-Hoon of UCLA stated that a concrete example of such research would be an 
analysis of a power structure of the ethnic community. It would be beneficial to see where 
people break on different issues, so that it may be determined on which sides people 
may differ in the future. An analysis of the power leaders and the inter-relationships with 
various forces would be valuable because one would then know the potential sources of 
threats and opposition on various issues. 
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What kind of research is ethnic studies going to do? What research and data can Asian 
American Studies control and confirm? 

According to Paul Takagi of UC Berkeley, there are three types of research: 

1. traditional, which 1s academically-oriented, 

2. social services (use of money or ideas on community projects), 

3. personal growth. 

Ethnic studies should focus on pragmatic research instead of theoretical issues. Some 
are trying to change from the traditional or conventional research to social services- 
oriented research. Whether the academy is able or willing to make this change is doubtful. 

The third type of research, personal growth, is very important. The vast majority 
(approximately 90 per cent) of the research of ethnic studies classes is focused on personal 
growth. The contents of this type'of research is not so important as the process . 

This is a partial reason why many ethnic studies divisions have not been able to 
produce much "publ ishable" research. People have benefited from "research," but it has not 
been conducted within the framework of traditional scholarly or academic criteria. 

Alan Nishio remarked that it is unfortunate that the ethnic studies programs have been 
unable to initiate major research where we determine the focus or control the direction. 
Instead, we are in the difficult position of trying to tell others how to conduct research. 

Until we_can control the nature of our research, we cannot reach full maturity. 
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WORKSHOP 
SERVICE AND ACTION 



Chairpersons: Ken Murase, CSU San Francisco 

Spring Wang, City College o^ -law York 

Resource People: Jerry Enomoto, JACL 

Ken Izumi , UC Los Angeles 

Mason Wong, Youth Service and Coordination Center, San Francisco 
Recorder: Tom Woon, UC Davis 

I. The following issues were raised by Ken hdrase regarding the relationship between 
Asian American Studies programs and the community: 

a. The experience of Asian American Studies programs in getting involved in communities. 

b. The structure of the relationship between program and community agencies? What is 
the nature of the linkage? (Who determines the extent of students' involvement in 
the community?) 

c. The linkage of community experience with academic experience. 

d. The specific problems facing Asian American Studies programs and conwuni ties . 
What are the problems and issues to deal with? 

II. Different Perspectives Offered 

The following individuals offered some descripti on of their various programs with 
emphasis upon the community component.* 

a. Spring Wang (CCNY) 

The community component of CCNY's program which has Shown great success, included 
two SLBiimer sessions in which students had direct experience with the Chinatown 
community. During the first summer, classrooms were held in Chinatown for a 
"Community Analysis and Action" class. This class involved students in day care, a 
youth program, a housing program and other'such activities. 

"Asians in American Law" and Community Practicum classes were held the second 
summer. The legal needs of the community were examined. Lectures concerning 
housing, immigration, small claims court, and general welfare were presented. 
Students also participated actively in the 1973 Street Fair of New York Chinatown. 
Their role was to compile an information pamphlet on housing, immigration, 
workers' rights, etc; as well as making video tapes on similar topics. 

b. Richie Lee (Hunter College) 

Students from Hunter College have been involved in the following community programs: 

1) Health Clinic - The goal is to provide free health care. 

2) Tutoring elementary and secondary students- 

3) Health Education - Preventive medicine, women's health education, referral 
services. 



4) Basement Workshop - Creative arts resource center. 

c. Ken Izumi (UCLA) 

UCLA preferred to describe the direction? that they intended to take rather than 
to surmiarize their program. Immediate commitment to the communities is se£:n as 
unrealistic. Their direction is to be a bridge, providing a continuum for academic 
pursuits and community pursuits. Their objective is to expand the consciousness 
of students. 

UCLA's community program is not well defined at this time. They are working with 
community agencies to define specific problems in the respective Asian American 
communities. 

d. George Woo (CSUSF) 

The Asian American Studies program at CSUSF acts as a supplement to community 
awareness. The program is geared toward 1) getting a factual understanding of 
the community, 2) helping students make the initial contact with community, and 
3) encouraging students to develop their resources by themselves. 

George Woo offered some perspectives that are particularly relevant to CSUSF, but 
may be useful for Asian American Studies in general. 

Asian American Studies should make the learning process occurring in the community 
a legitimate academic concern. This learning process must be institutionalized. 
Because the goal is community enhancement, the community must have control over 
who works in tfi'e communi ty. How a student is utilized depends upon his/her level 
of awareness. The key to the student-community relationship is that students 
should not treat themselves as students but as members of the community; i.e., 
have more then temporary and short-term commitment and responsibility to the 
community. This attitude is a solution in San Francisco because CSUSF is histori- 
cally a community college with strong ethnic community identification. 

e. Mason Wong (Youth Service and Coordination Center, San Francisco) 

The remainder of the afternoon session ir. "Service and Action*' centered around 
Mason Wong's perspective that students are not committed in their endeavors in 
the community. Too often students leave tasks unfinished or create more problems 
than they solve, leaving community people to follow through. Students should* 
take responsibility and be accountable for their actions. 

George Woo added that because students have degrees they should not assiffne that 
they are community leaders. He reiterated that students must be members of the 
community. 

Concl us ion 

The central issues in this workshop were the pros and cons of student involvement. 
Two positions were discussed. The perspective against student involvement was mostly 
a criticism of the lack of quality in students' community work. Lack of commitment, 
responsibility, and follow up were most frequently cited. Furthermore, students were 
seen as unknowledgeable of the commuiity conditions and processes because they do not 
live in the communities. Thus, in the short time they spend in the communities, they 
usually create more problems for the coimunity people to untangle. 
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The second position was a response to the above. An appeal was made for community 
people not to generalize about students or Asian American Studies. Because Asi^n 
American Studies and students have made mistakes should not mean that there is no 
need for students or the programs. Community people have a responsibility to sensi- 
tize programs and students to community problems. Because continuation of the 
discussion was anticipated in the evening session, no attempt was made to summarize 
the discussion. Unfortunately, that evening session did not meet. In short, no 
consensus was reached, and more questions were raised than answered. 
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WORKSHOP 

THE INVOLVEMENT OF PROFESSIONALS IN THE COMMUNITY 



Chairperson:. Larry Jack Wong, San Francisco 

Dale Minami , Asian Law Caucus, Oakland 

Resource People: Ed de la Cruz, Pilipino Organizing Committee, San Francisco 
Earl Shiroi, Asian Community Services, Sacramento 
Paul Takagi , UC Berkeley 

Recorder: Andrew Noguchi , UC Davis 

Before the discussion of issues, two terms .were defined: communi ty and professionals . 
Conwiunities were seen to be of two types: locational communities and target communities. 
An example of the former is the South of Market area where the Pilipino Organizing Corrwit- 
tee is working, and an example of the latter is all Asians with legal problems, whom the 
Asian Law Caucus in the Bay Area is trying to serve. For convenience sake, professionals 
were defined as doctors, lawyers, teachers, social workers, and the like. 

The four basic issues discussed were: (1) What is the nature of professionals, 
communities, and their relationship? (2) What should be the role of professionals in the 
communities? (3) How do you get professionals to work with the coirwuni ties? (4) What 
should be the role of Asian American Studies in relation to professionals and the communi- 
ties? 

^ What is the nature of professionals, communities, and their relationship? Virtually 
everyone who spoke opposed the traditional image of a professional. A professional is 
seen as monopolizing knowledge and skills and selling them to the highest bidder. Instead, 
people felt that professionals should use their knowledge to serve community needs. 

Even then, the usefulness of professionals to the community was questioned. A few 
people suggested that professionals are so removed from the masses of people and their 
problems that they do not know community reality. Consequently, such professionals would 
not be very effective. Others suggested that professionals are limited by their profession 
even if they want to work with the conmunities. The nature of the law was used as an 
example. The law protects people's rights to some degree if one knows how to use it, but 
at the same time, the law is made by and for the rich. Therefore, the law also prevents 
the masses of people from "interfering" with the "rights" of the rich. Even a community- 
oriented lawyer can only go so far working within such a legal structure. 

One person suggested that this dichoton^y between professionals and the cormiunities 
be approached as a problem of theory and practice. There is a need for technical skills 
and also a need for dealing with the people's needs. These two must be linked together. 
The skills of the professionals must be applied to the needs of the communities. In that 
way, the professionals become more useful and the communities are improved. 
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what shot'ld b e th e role of professionals in the comfnunities? Again, most people 
disapproved of the traditional image of professionals who are viewed as preserving the 
status quo by acting as a tool of control. A traditional professional defines the* nature 
of community problems, then offers the community a solution instead of letting community 
people decide upon a solution for themselves and helping them carry out their decision. 
Such persons merely give the illusion of change by helping individuals, but in reality 
they mainly help themselves and their profession. 

One person suggested that the role of a professional should be to infiltrate the 
system and try to influence the professional to become more responsive to community needs. 
In other words, Asian American professional s shoul d be working in all segments of society, 
including the government bureaucracy. 

One group suggested that professionals should be doing work that directly benefits the 
cormiuni ties . The Asian Law Caucus' practice of only taking cases that in some way help 
Asian communities was cited as an exampl'^ 

A few people completely disagreed with the concept of service. They thought that the 
answer was in organizing and educating the people so that they could take care of their 
own problems. In that way, the communities won't become dependent on professionals and the 
professionals won't perpetuate their own positions. In the South of Market area, Filipinos 
are organizing to get jobs for themselves from large employers. They aren't dependent 
upon and enslaved by welfare and social woikers. 

How do you get professionals to wor k with the communities? One person observed that 
since it's so hard to get into professional school we should focus on educating those who 
are already professionals. Host people disagreed. They said that most traditional profes- 
sionals cannot be changed easily, thus future professionals should be the main target. The 
communities can educate future professionals through Asian Amer? ".an Studies, mobilize to 
get non-traditional students into professional schools, and in that way prevent missionary 
attitudes sometimes assumed by professionals working in Asian American communities. 

What should be the role of Asian American Studies jn relation to professionals and the 
Asian American communities? Everyone agreed that Asian American Studies should work to 
re-channel professionals into the communities. However, there was disagreement as to how 
this could be done. Some said that Asian American Studies should try to change individuals 
before they got into professional sc.'^ools. Others expressed a need for Asian American 
Studies to change professional schools. If Asian American Studies doesn't take advantage 
of its potential influential position as part of the academy to influence professional 
training, those schools would continue to brainwash students. 

Still others pointed out that there is a dichotomy between Asian American Studies and 
Asian American communities. Consequently, if Asian American Studies i<; to do anything 
concerning the communities, these programs have to be run not only by students and academi- 
cians, but also by community people. Only through coordinated efforts could future pro- 
fessionals get a true picture of community needs and how these needs can most effectively 
be met. Only then would there be a strong enough power base to change professional 
insti tutions . 

The significance of this workshop on the involvement of professionals in the communi- 
ties is elusive. There were numerous political perspectives on all the issues, which 
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possibly led to the lack of any real conclusions or suggestions for action. This type 
of diversity is to be expected considering the nature of community, Asian American Studies, 
and professional people. Going from the communities, to Asian Airerican Studies, to the 
professions, the people become richer, fewer in nurrber, and more of an elite who are often 
removed from the great majority of Asian American peoples and their problems. This leads 
to the seeking of "professionalism" among the professionals and "academic viability" within 
Asian American Studies, rather than serving the needs of the people. 

If we assume that all threee groups have something to offer to the struggle of Asian 
people in America, then the problem becomes one of effectively combining these resources: 
The skills gained through professional schools and Asian American Studies programs and the 
practical experience and knowledge of community people. It's up to professionals, Asian 
American Studies, and community people to join together to find a working solution. 
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WORKSHOP 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZING 



Chairperson: Stan Abe, Westside Community Mental Health Center, San Francisco 

Resource People: Ed Ilumin, Pilipino Organizing Coimiittee, San Francisco 

Tom Kim, Demonstration Project for Asian Americans, San Francisco 
Steve Wong, Everybody's Bookstore, San Francisco 
Germaine Wong, Chinese for Affirmative Action, San Francisco 
Alan S. Wong, ASIAN Inc., San Francisco 
Wilma Chen, Everybody's Bookstore, San Francisco 

Recorder: Debbie Moy, UC Davis 

The Community Organising Workshop focused on community orientation in Asian American 
Studies. The issues discussed were (1) community awareness in students, (2) programs 
involving students in the cormiunit); , (3) students and their effect on the corrmunity, 
(4) campus and community, as separate or integral, and (5) goals of Asian American Studies, 
The following are the perspectives given on each issue: 

1. Community awarenes s in students. Most people agreed that students should be exposed 
to the needs of the community. However, a point was raised that Asian American Studies 
should not force students into community work. 

2. Programs involving students in the community . Discussion centered on programs initiated 
by Asian American Studies to teach students about the community. Such programs include 
community classes , class projects and work-study programs; all involve some type of field 
work in the community. The benefits of such programs include an increased corrmunity 
awareness in the students. There were some suggestions on how the'students could be use- 
ful to the community; for example, working with the Chinese Progressive Association, 
students could help deal with agencies which supposedly serve all people, yet employ only 
English-speaking personnel ; in J«town, students could aid the corrmunity by publicizing 
issues such as redevelopment; at the University of Hawai i , 'students could establish a 
resource center for the community. These suggestions were raised bearing in mind that 
community work and student field work are not always compatible. 

3. Students and their effect on the community . There wa.; strong sentiment that students 
"rip off" the community; that is, they only stay for six to eight weeks, and do not do the 
day-to-day work that effects change- One view was that strong convictions and a long- 
term commitment on the students' part would alleviate this problem. Although not stated 
outright, there seemed to be a consensus that the community is good for the students, 

but the students could be harmful to the community. 

4. Campus and communi t y, separate or integral? Some believed there is a dichotomy between 
the campus and the cormiunity. Others felt that the campus is an extension of the community 
•through the student--students serve as coimiunity representatives to the campus and should 
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be responsible for changing the institutions to be more responsive to community needs; i.e., 
making it possible for more cormiunity people to go to school and helping to ensure that 
the education would be relevant. Another perspective was that oppression ijxists everywhere 
and the campus and community are united by these similar struggles. 

5. Goals of Asian Ameri r:..-| Studies. Some felt that Asian American Studies 'shoul d provide 
an alternative to traditional education and be a challenge to educational institutions. 
Others felt that Asian American Studies has become a front for educational institutions; 
the staff has become professional and has lost community contact. It was" suggested that 
the coinmunity must want Asian American Studies for it to exist. But it was also pointed 
•out that there are Asian American Studies programs with virtually no relationship with 

the community. No consensus on this issue was reached. 

6. Significance for Asian American Studies . There were two major concerns throughout the 
workshop. The f:rst and more prevalent was a profes::ional concern-^that of educators 
trying to teach students about the community. 

The second was the community viewpoint that Asian American Studies should work with 
the community to effect the necessary changes. The cormiunity should control Asian American 
Studies and Asian American Studies should be responsive to the needs of the community. In 
this way, Asian American Studies can become a part of the community rather than merely 
seeing it as an educational tool 

It is significant to note that the community persons present at the workshop were not 
asked to comnent further on this viewpoint. In this "community organizing" workshop, there 
was little if any discussion on organizing, issues concerning the community, how those 
issues effect Asian American Studies, or what Asian American Studies could offer the 
community. 

If this workshop can be considered indicative of the perspective of Asian American 
Studies, then it seems that Asian American Studies programs are isolated from the 
comnunity and oriented more towards academic acceptability. . 
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WORKSHOP 
REACHING THE PUBLIC 



Chairpersons: Edison Uno, Conmunity Coalition for Media Change, San Francisco 

Jim Okutsu, Asian Media, Berkeley; Japanese Community Services, San Francisco 
Kathryn Fong , Chinese Media Committee, San Francisco 
Julie Yip, Asian Media, Berkeley 

Recorder: Keith Yamanaka, UC Davis 
I. Issues 

The issues discussed during this workshop were presented in the context of the 
media and its relationship to Asian Americans and Asian American corrmunities . The 
issues discussed were: 

A. Stereotypes/racism in the media 

B. Relationship of media to the community 

C. Employment in the media 

D. Cable television 

II. Perspectives - Discussion 

The discussion of Stereotypes/Racism in the media concentrated on the Asian image 
in the media, how t^hat image affects Asian Americans, and what Asian Americans can do 
to counter and eliminate those images. 

As typical examples of Asian images in the media, two magazine articles, "Have You 
Tried a Chinese Lover?" from Cosmopol itan and "Girls of the Orient" from PI ayboy , were 
mentioned. Both articles portrayed Asians as merely bodies to be used and manipulated 
by any white male or female. 

As further examples of stereotypes the media attributes to Asians, tape recordings 
of twD objectionable comner cials , since removed from the air due to the efforts of 
Japanese Community Services, were played. The first, from the radio, was for the 
California Prune Advisory Board. In it, a white male is ordering . food in a Chinese 
restaurant. The waitress, supposedly Chinese, speaks with a quasi -Japanese accent 
and makes fun of Chinese foods. Asians supposedly have problems pronouncing the letter 
"L" as "R", yet when the customer orders prunes for dessert, the waitress says, "Oh, 
you mean 'plunes'," to imply that Asians can pronounce the letter "L" but not "R". 
The commercial also stereotypes the Asian woman as shy, complacent, giggly, and 
mysterious. The second cormiercial, also from the radio, portrays an Asian male as sly, 
sinister, treacherous, and n\ysterious . 

The Kung Fu television show was another example of stereotypes discussed in the 
workshop. High on the 1 ist of grievances against the show was the familiar "white boy 
in yellow skin" routine-~a white boy playing or acting his idea of how an Asian should 
act. While no other images of Asians from the show were specifically mentioned, the 
dominant attitude of the people in the workshop was that Kung Fu did not project a 
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realistic image of Asians. 

A panel member cited two major effects that negative images of Asians could have 
on Asian Americans. Directly, Asians might believe that this stereotyped image is the 
way they are supposed to act (a special danger to children--especially with shows like 
Charlie Chan and the Chan Clan on Saturday mornings); and indirectly, the majority 
whites in the country might believe that this stereotyped image of Asians accurately 
depicts Asian Americans. 

In tervr.Tr of eliminating the sources of the stereotypes, Kathryn Fong from the 

Chinese Media Committee, suggested that people write letters to companies, agencies and 

other institutions and people connected with ^.he commercials, shows or articles, and 

object to such mistaken impressions. She noted that we cannot rely upon Asian actors 

and actresses to become involved at the forefront of such protests. Specifically, 

she related the futility encountered in attempting to persuade Asians involved with the 

Kung Fu series to express concern about the undesirable impact of the show since such 

action would jeopardize their already tenuous employment status. Thus, comnunity people 

were encouraged to write letters of protest to: 

Jerry Thorpe 
Warner Brothers Studio 
Warner Blvd. 
Burbank, California 

Kathryn Fong also noted that people should send letters to the advertising agency(ies) 
supporting the show, the network, local TV stations, the Federal Corrmuni cation 
Commission (1919 M Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20554), and to othar Asian groups 
concerned with media. Letters to other Asian media groups would aid them in determining 
what other Asians are doing and greatly increase the possibilities of coordinated activ- 
ities. The letter writing suggestions also apply for the commercials on radio and 
television. 

Letter writing is not the only action people can take in combating stereotypes. 
Asian people in communities have the alternative of taking the initiative an.d actually 
getting on the air on their local radio and TV stations. The positive results of such 
exposure on stations include the fact that the .stereotypes of Asians would be dispelled 
by Asians themsel ves ,.^t^a1; ;this in. tur^ vyould jadvance self-determination, and that such 
exposure would offer programs of special interest to the Asian coimiunities. Such an 
example is Asian Medfa which broadcasts over KPFA-FM in Berkeley and KALX-FM, UC Berkeley. 
Asian Media on KPFA-FM provides Asian community and campus groups access to airtime for 
a discussion of happenings of interest to Asian Americans. On KALX-FM, Asian Media 
broadcasts programs of interest to the Asian conrmunity at UC Berkeley. 

Various methods for getting airtime were discussed. One method of obtaining air- 
time for a specific program requires that the intended program already be prepared. 
This method makes use of the FCC rules on "Public Access". These rules state that 
every TV station must, within six months of its renewal date (whicli occurs every three 
years), conduct a community ascertainnf^ent discussing that station's programming with 
the people of the comnunity. Therefore, by keeping tabs of each local station's 
renewal date, having a program already prepar(?d and talking to those carrying on the 
station's community ascertainment, it may be possible to have such a program-aired over 
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that station. 

Going directly to networks and local stations is another method of obtaining air- 
time. In this way the Chinese Media Committee was able to offer an English instruction 
series for Chinese-speaking people, c tri-lingual series teaching Mandarin, and simul- 
casts with network TV news programs being carried over network radio stations in Chinese, 
enabling the Chinese-speaking to watch and understand the news. A simulcast of the NBC 
special, "The Forbidden City" was also negotiated. For detailed information on this 
procedure, write to: Chinese Media Committee 

669 Clay Street 

San Francisco, CA. 94111 

The relationship of the media to the community was discussed, focusing upon how 

Asian American communities could use the media to serve their needs. References to 

other sources of information regarding this topic included Nicholas Johnson's book. 

How to Talk Back to your TV , and 

Asian Americans for Fair Media 
c/o United Asian Community Center 
43 West 28th Street 
New York, New York 10061 

Jeanie Chin of Asian Americans for Fair Media discussed some of the activities of her 
organization, specifically, actions to combat racism and stereotypes in the media towards 
Asians, access to airtime, and a list of advertising agencies producing racist commer- 
cials. 

There are problems with community groups broadcasting their own programs, however. 
First, there is no pay for the community people who work on the programs, and rarely for 
the camera crews, who, in addition to not getting paid, must also work during their 
off hours. The alternatives to special programs are public announcements which run 
from one minute to an hour of free time. 

Much of the discussion during the workshop was concentrated on the first two 
topicS'-stereotypes and the media's relationship to the community. Due to time limita- 
tion, the last two topics, emp^lo>/ment and cable TV, were only touched upon. 

During the discussion of employment in the media, it was noted that there is 
presently a bias in favor of Blacks in hiring. Another problem for Asians is that Affirm- 
ative Action positions are generally lower eschelon clerical positions, yet, in order 
to get to the managerial or other higher positions. It may be necessary to take the 
minimal positions and work up. In terms of newspaper work, newspapers do have trainee 
programs, but very rarely do they lead to guaranteed jobs. There are also positions 
for what amount to token minorities doing stringer work (stringers are paid for assigned 
articles rather than on salary like regular staff), so that the situation in news- 
papers is not promising. 

The final topic of discussion, cable TV, was discussed only briefly. The main 
points brought out were, a) the potential for minority control of TV stations with 
their own programs since by law stations must allocate a specified number of hours 
per week to community organizations and b) the potential of cable TV as a political 
weapon, both positive and negative, depending on which group has programming time. 
Edison Urio stated that the Community Coalition for Media Change is involved with nego- 
tiating for more Third World input into cable television in San Francisco, as well as 
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demanding affirmative action hiring policies for TV and radio stations. 
III. Conclusion 

The influence of the media is pervasi ve--on the images people have of Asians and 
Asians have of themselves. This workshop provided suggestions for concrete action 
that Asian Ameri cans--both in the. acadeniy and the community^-can pursue to combat 
negative stereotypes and encourage more realistic perceptions. 
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WORKSHOP 

NATIONAL ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES COORDINATING ORGANIZATION 



Chairperson: Gus Lee, UC Davis 

Resource People: Cal Abe, UC Davis 

George Kagiwada, UC Davis 

Recorder: Mary Wong, UC Davis 

The Conference Workshop on the proposed National Asian American Studies Coordinating 
Organization (NAASCO) opened with a brief history of its beginnings as a concept and its 
progress to this date. 

On February 19, 1972, the Berkeley campus of the University of California convened 
a meeting of California Asian American Studies groups to determine the desirability of a 
second national conference. Ken Kawaichi, then coordinator of the Berkeley program, 
indicated at that time the many potential advantages of forming a national organization. 
It could: - Provide Asian input into the federal government 

- Provide advocacy for local programs 

- Place Asian spokespeople into influential positions 

The idea was well -received by the three dozen school representatives present, and 
was to be carried into the planning sessions and work sessions that spanned the next 
sixteen months before the conference in San Jose. 

For the purposes of discussion, in the early Spring of 1972, Gus Lee of Asian 
American Studies at UC Davis titled the mythical body "NAASCO", for National Asian American 
Studies Coordinating Organization. George Kagiwada, the Coordinator of Asian American 
Studies at Davis, drew up a proposal paper on NAASCO*, and the acronym became a household 
word to at least two people in a matter of months. 

A questionnaire was sent from Davis that spring to Asian American Studies groups 
across the country. It asked three general questions: (l) Would you be interested in 
attending a national conference? (2) How would you like to participate? (3) What do you 
think of forming a national organization? The responses were generally favorable to the 
first, usually vague with. the second, and completely affirmative with the third. These 
reactions, however, were too general to draw more meaningful conclusions; but on a very 
general level, people liked the idea. 

In a conference work session the next year, in March of 1973, it was decided that a 
NAASCO Workshop would be held at the Conference and the idea of its official formation 
offered to those interested, 



*National Asian American Studies Coordinating Organization: A Proposal to be Multilatod 
or Rejected But Ultimately Leading to an Emerging Reality." See Appendix A. 
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Gus Lee presented, "MAASCO as an Instrument of Control and NAASCO as an Instrument 
of Change. (Sep Appendix B) Questions and discussion centered on the following outline: 

The Conference Workshop on the National Asian American Studies Coordinating Organization 
(NAASCO), a theoretical studies central body, seeks two ends: 

1. An open and detailed discussion of a National Studies Organization and its 
desirability. 

2. An open and detailed discussion of the possible designs and models for such an 
organization. 

The Workshop also recommends that the following occur after the Conference: 

1. That a volunteer body of Asian American Studies people form an active NAASCO Task 
Force. 

2. That this body work for one year, 8 July 1973 - 30 June 1974, on the following 
simultaneous tasks: 

a. The national identification of all Asian American Studies groups and people. 

b. The publicizing of the plans to form NAASCO and the stimulation of discussions 
with those identified in 2a. above, to assess popular (or unpopular) opinion. 

c. The submission of a final report by 1 July 1974 indicating recommendations on 
at least eight critical points: 

ORGANIZATIONAL PARAMETERS these criteria are offered by the Workshop 

1. Purposes vehicles for a structured discussion. In 

2. Functions ^ ^^^^-^ ^^^^ sense, we who are presently 

3* Objectives participating compose the premiere task force; 

4] Goals ^® decide to discard the idea of national 

5' Governance organizing, or effect the necessary steps to 

e! Funding ^'^^^^^ 

7. Location 

8. Plan & Procedure 

What follows is a very brief and cursory look at these parameters. 

1. PURPOSES (generic aim, intent) 

A. Communication (imparting and exchange of information) 

B. Coordination (integrated action, interaction, and harmony) 

C. Consolidation (combine, form union, make solid and coherent) 

D. Centralization (bring under central authority) 

E. Collectivization (commonality in effort) 

F. Control (direct, regulate, and govern) 

G. Capability (power through right and ability) 

Purposes must align themselves closely with Goals, Parameter #4. 

2, FUNCTIONS (specific, proper and natural organizational actions) 

A. Inter-Studies Communication 

1. census 

2. transmission 

3. interchange 

B. Academe • ' 

1. srholastic synergism (i.e., working together) 

2. administrative expertise and support 

3. funding 

4. peoplopower 

C. Political 

1. input to local and federal agencies, commissions, et al. 

2. membership input into NAASCO 

3. organizational influence on policy formulation 

4. non-partisan input to major political parties 

7 2 
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D. Community 

1 . action synergism 

2. corrmunity development expertise and support 

3. building American pan-Asianism 

4. funding for projects 

5. peoplepower 

6. development of a national community framework 

3. OBJECTIVES (short-term targets achievable in the forseeable future) 

A. Identification of all Asian American Studies Groups 

B. Pre-Organization Publicity 

C. Pre-Orjganizational Discussions 

D. Design of Charter 

E. Selection^of Personnel and Locale 

F. Formation, Incorporation, and Funding 

G. Compendium of Studies Materials 

H. Active Peoplepowei Lists 

I. Active Research Effort List 
J. Active Community Action List 

K. Introduction of Members to Federal Committees, Commissions, et al . L 

4. GOALS (long-range, normative targets reached through the discrete achievement of 

defined objectives according to a Plan and Procedure) 

A. Strengthen and Improve Asian American Studies Nation-Wide 

B. Identify Asian American Studies Objectives and Goals 

C. Provide a Broad Base for Significant Self-Criticism 

D. "Build Asian Unity to Serve Asian Integrity" 

E. Improve American Society for All of its Peoples 

F. Improve the Human Condition 

5. GOVERNANCE (exercise of authority, direction, or control) 

A. Structure (leadership, review and action rnechanisms, etc.) 

B. Personnel 

C. Accountability 

D. Membership 

E. Charter or Constitution (fundamental laws, principles, by-laws) 

6. FUNDING 

A. Public 

B. Private 

C. Membership 

D. Single Source 

E . Composi tional Support 

7. LOCATION 

A. Region (California, D.C., Hawaii, New York, Northwest, Rocky Mountain, Midwest, etc.) 

B. University and college 

C. Community (urban, rural) 

D. Permanent 

E. Mobile 

8. PLAN AND PROCEDURE (blueprint for action: open to the floor) 



Notes on the formation of NAASCO as a non-profit corporation... 
(thanks to Cal Abe) 

1. Of the three standard forms of association (to include Trusts and Associations), 
the Corporation is 'the.best. It is a multi-purpose legal entity which can receive 
tax-deductible contributions, offers limited liability to the membership, sanctions 
the delegation of authority to representatives, etc. Further, the General Non- 
profit Law allows for broader purposes than any ether authority and has no 
disadvantages. 

2. Considerations to be made in forming NAASCO as a non-profit corporation. 

a. Choice of name cannot be misleading 

b. Requirement of at least three incorporators 

c. Statement of general purposes 
(I. County of the principal office 

0. Niiming of three or mre persons in the articles of incorporation 
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f. statement of number of directors and their qualifications 

g. Terms of directors, re-election, removal 

h. Constituency of the membership: qualifications and dues (?) 

i. Naming of officers and their election, removal, terms 
j. Calling of meetings; definition of quorum 

h. Naming of committees 

i. Amendment of by-laws 

No firm decisions were made on the national organization. A Task Force, however, was 
formed by a variety of interested people. It informally assumed the charges specified in 
the NAASCO Workshop Outline. 

The actual formation of NAASCO, or a sir.lar instrument, is dependent on the Task 
Force's efforts and the response it elicits. If our work is thorough, and the interest" 
and commitment of Studies people and programs clear, we will have a national organization. 

Because of the heavy implications involved, an interim period of discussion and 
reflection is essential. We are working with an idea that bears fantastic potential and 
considerable capacity for service. It can also consume energies unnecessarily if we are 
unclear as to our purposes, our specific objectives, and our common procedure. 

The Task Force will contact as many Studies programs and people as is reasonably 
possible. We urge all to consider . the issue of national organizing and to develop a 
personal position. . The Task Force will produce its findings In the surmier of 1974. For 
further information or for recommendations, please write NAASCO Task Force, Asian American 
Studies, TB 99, University of California, Dav^s, California 95616. 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
WORKSHOP 



WORKSHOP . 
STUDENT O RGANIZATIONS 

The following paper, delivered at this work'ihop, was collectively organized by 
the following students: 

Joanne Fujiwara, UC Berkeley Lulu Tsai, UC Davis 

Forrest Hong, UC San Diego Jeff Tsuji, UC Berkeley 

Victor Huey, Laney Conwunity College Li via Wang, 1/ navis 

Roy Nakano, CSU Long Beach Butch Wing, UC Berkeley 

Pam Tao, Laney Coiiinunity College Steve Wong, UC Berkeley 

After the presentation workshop participants broke up into several small groups to 
discuss the paper. 

INTRODUCTION 

In this workshop, we will focus on why we feel Asian students should unite to form 
student organizations; the type of relationship that should exist between these Asian 
student organizations and Asian American Studies; and the nature of student organi2ing. 

History is the struggle of people to change society, and students have been a vital 
force in this process. Students are young, energetic, and mobile. They are intellectually- 
directed, able not only to grasp ideas, but also to be active and to organize. Historically, 
students have recognized the need to develop strength and unity with other sectors of 
society. They have played an important role in raising issues to the larger society, in 
organizing and building mass support for issues, and in bringing progressive ideas 
together to formulate political-strategy. By looking at the revolutions in China and 
Cuba, and at the present struggles in the Philippines, Korea, and Vietnam, we can see that 
students have and continue to perform these tasks. 

We students in the U.S. today must also carry on these important roles. We must 
continue to expose the contradictions of our society and to build support for all kinds 
of issues on campus, in our communities, and in the work place. While realizing the 
importance of our tasks, however, we students should also recognize that we are only 
part of the over-all mass movement. We must combat the tendency to see ourselves at the 
forefront of every struggle. We must work alongside other students, as well as community 
and working people, instead of trying to place ourselves somehow above them. 

When organized and clear about the task to be done, students have moved and achieved 
results. Asian American studies is one example of this. Students had to fight for the 
right to decent education and out of the struggle on campus came a program long needed 
by Third World people. The life of Asian American Studies has its roots ^n struggle 
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on the campus, in the community, and in the total society. Without this, Asian American 
Studies ceases to be valid. The importance of student organizations is directly linked 
to the existence" of Asian American Studies on campus. Asian student organizations should 
provide a channel for students to become an active organized force on campus, able to 
relate to broad sectors of students, and to key social and political issues. They should 
provide a -means, to enable students to crystallize their potential and raise their level 
of consciousness through actual participation and concrete practice in struggle. 

I. The Growth of the Asian Student Movement 

The growth of the American student movement can be attributed to three great movements 
that had immense impact on our society. First was the civil rights nnovement, which sparked 
a growing militancy among Black Americans. Black people, in fighting against racism and 
for their democratic rights, played a vanguard role in the struggle of all Third Wqrld 
people in the U.S. This movement also set into motion a wave of student activism; students 
played an important role in building support for the Black struggle among other sectors 
of . the population, and were active organizers and participants in the movement. 

Secondly, the anti-war movement brought the struggles of the American people to a new 
level. Students played a leading role in exposing U.S imperialism in Indochina, and building 
massive and widespread opposition to the war. As part of the movement, Asian students recog- 
nized that the war related concretely to the struggles of Asians in America. Thus, we in- 
formed people of the racist and genocidal character of the war and found parallels between 
the Vietnamese people's fight for liberation abroad and our fight for liberation at home. 

Thirdly, student unrest and activism struck campuses across the nation, calling 
attention to institutional racism and the irrelevancy of the educational system to the 
lives and needs of the American people. We began to see that these issues were not iso- 
lated cases, but instead, glaring reflections of the fundamental problems facing all of 
society. 

Again, Asians were a significant force in the movement. Spurred on by the Black 
and anti-war movements, we soon recognized our own history of racial oppression and the 
contemporary problems facing us. As our consciousness and identity matured, we began to 
relate to problems in our communities, on the campus, and in general society. Asians 
brought forUi tfie militant demand for self-determination; i.e., our right to maintain and 
build our national cultures, history, language, etc., and to determine our own destinies, 
free from racial oppression. To lead this sweeping Asian movement, many campuses formed 
students organizations, such as the Asian American Political Alliance on the West Coast. 

The Asian student movement exploded and peaked during the Third World strikes of 
1968-69. Asians, along with other Third World people, demanded the formation of an 
autonomous college that would meet our needs. After a long and hard-fought strike, we 
won the battle for ethnic studies, but did not gain complete autonomy from the administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the militant strikes at Berkeley and San Francisco State led to the 
es tdbl ishiT)ent of Asian American Studies programs across the country. 
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II. The Complenfientary Relationship between 
Asian American Studies and the Asian Student Movement 

The emergence of Asian American Studies nation-wide attracted progressive and active 
Asian students. Student organizations merged with the Studies programs, and together 
they became a leading force in the Asian movement. Asian American Studies played an 
instrumental role in building the consciousness of Asians, unifying students, and in 
providing an intellectual foundation for analyzing the problems facing Asians in the U.S. 

But, Asian American Studies has also had limitations in leading the Asian movement. 
In some cases, school administrations implemented Asian American Studies to pacify and 
co-opt student dissent. Asian American Studies is dependent upon and restricted by 
the larger educational institution, and is oftentimes limited to serving a purely academic 
function. As a result, Asian American Studies tends to be isolated from the masses of 
students instead of being a part of the various struggles of Asian students, workers, and 
communi ties. 

How can Asian American Studies be a tool of change when it is under the thunb of 
college administrations? This question is a crucial one, particularly in light of the 
present attacks on services to Third World students, such as financial aids cutbacks and 
threatened budget cuts in ethnic studies programs. There are different ways of approaching 
Asian American Studies as a tool of change depending on the particular conditions on each 
campus, but we*d like to offer some gui'Jelines as to how we as students can keep or make 
Asian American Studies a tool of chanye. 

Firstly, Asian American Studies programs have a legitimacy about them because they 
are linked to the campus system. This has both positive and negative aspects, but for 
now, we want to focus on the positive. Because Asian American Studies does have 
"legitimacy," it has the capacity to attract Asian students. The problem, then, is what 
to do with these students, keeping in mind that Asian American Studies should be a tool 
of change. 

In courses, Asian American Studies ,tust provide students with an awareness of the 
historical and present oppression of Asian Americans. This includes placing oppression 
in the context of the world and national situations; for example, presenting the immigra- 
tion of Asians to this country as a direct result of U.S. expansionism in search of cheap 
labor and raw materials. 

However, studying history must not be seen as solely getting intellectual satisfaction 
through "knowing one's own history," but instead seen as gaining a developmental under- 
standing of conditions in the communities, on the job, and on campus, for the purpose of * 
helping to improve those conditions. This also means that we have a way of looking at 
history OS the record of society's fight to improve its conditions. 

Not only do we students need to understand how we can contribute to constructive 
chantje, we also need to understand that we cannot change society by ourselves. Students 
initiated the firsc mass effort to expose the ugly nature of U.S. involvement in Indo- 
china, particularly in Vietnam, but it wasn't until we could popularize these ideas and 
gain the support of other Americans that we were successful. In short, we are important 
in mukintj chiinqo, hut must involve large numbers of people to be successful. 
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Just reading about making changes won't help us to understand this. Asian American 
Studies can provide situations for us to come into contact with actual conditions. In 
the community and on campus, we can lea^n how to make changes by working with community 
people and other sectors of society actively engaged in the process. Asian American 
Studies can provide practical skills- for community involvement, such as being able to 
analyze situations, being able to develop and popularize ideas, and seeing the need for 
organization. And just as Asian American Studies can help bring about change and build 
awareness in students, so can students help to increase broad-based participation on 
campus and in the communities. ^ 

The concept of Asian American Studios came out of a time when the need for education 
relevant to the needs of Asian cormiunities and Asian Americans in general was gaining 
popul ar support. 

But since campus administrators only reluctantly gran ted^Asi an American Studies, our 
programs are vulnerable and logical targets for att-^ks. We can see that the present 
curtailment' of services tostudents on campus hurt Third World students the most. Just as 
Third World people are the "last hired and first fired," on campus, we are the last to 
get our remedies and first to lose them. 

In order to maintain programs, as well as to insure the future development of Asian 
American Studies, student support is a crucial factor. But it is only If these programs 
are relevant to us, if they are worth defending, that we will fight against administration 
attacks. 

All this points to why we students must be involved in the Asian American Studies 
program--on both the curriculum and administrative levels--to insure its relevancy and to 
help insure its existence. Because of the limitations of Asian American Studies, however, 
it is essential that we rebuild the broad student movement to organize Asian students in 
an on-going and independent manner, creating a base that is more communicative and less 
secluded. 

Let us be clear that we do not see Asian American Studies programs as a negative 
force and want to replace them with student: organizations. On the contrary, we continue 
to see Asian American Studies as an important force, and Asian student organizations as 
complementary to them. Being more^ jnuepen-ient ^of bureaucracy, student organizations haye 
more flexibility to take progressive public positions; they have a greater ability 'to 
mobilize and informally relate to fellow students, and can participate in and organize 
for a wider range of issues. We can place much more emphasis on involvement and active 
support as an organization involved in practical activity. In this complementary rela- 
tionship between Asian American Studies and Asian student organizations^, each plays a 
specific role and has its specific functions, but can interact and cooperate to builJ 
even greater unity within the Asian movement. 

III. The Nature of the Asian Student Movement and the Role of Asian Students 

Now, let us discuss the nature and type of stui-^ .t organizations we want to build. 
We mentioned the strength of the mass movement earlier. It is in this context that we must 
view the student organizations. They must be part of this movement and take on a broad 
form, uniting the many progressive Asians on the campus. In this way, our ideas can 
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reach a broad sector of the student population and be linked with its interests and demands. 

In order to build a unified organization, we must understand that Asians in America 
have experienced a common history of racial and national oppression. This oppression 
has had two results: 1) it divided Asians from each other, from. other oppressed people, 
and from the larger society; and 2) it stripped us of our cultural, social and political 
identity. We are all struggling against this oppression, and through this struggle, we 
must build our strength and advance the Asian movement. 

The following are five areas of work where Asian students can concentrate their 
efforts: 1) campus, 2) cormiunity, 3) work place, 4) unity with struggles of Asian countries 
and opposition to U.S. intervention, and 5) women's struggles. ' It is vitally important 
to see this. work as part of the effort, to win and protect the rights of Asians in 
America and to advance the general mass movement. 

The main area of work, naturally, is on the campus. We feel students are best able 
to organize other students because we share similar life styles and class backgrounds, 
are geographically concentrated and have constant contact and interaction with each other, 
and share common problems in fighting for our education. With the recent EOP cutbacks, 
the limiting of financial aids and child care programs, the right of students to a decent 
education has ^een severely impaired. These issues and like issues should be fought by 
students and student organizations. 

The second arec jf work is the Asian community. Problems such as immigration, 
redevelopment, inadequate low-cost housing and medical care, and exploitation in garment 
factories and restaurants continue to plague our comnunities. ■ Also, just as on the 
campuses, financial cutbacks have dealt severe blows to social service agencies serving 
the Asiai) community. 

As students, we should unite and support all efforts to better the situation in our 
communities. We can do this by 1) building support committees on campus which organize 
and help bring the issue to other sectors of the population, 2) working with the community 
on campaigns around issues such as housing and redevelopment, budget cuts, etc., and 
3) becoming part of the community and working and organizing on a consistent basis. 

In relating to the community, however, we must have no illusions about merely 
serving the communi ty--it is we who must learn from experience, and we must work with, not 
for, our communities. 

A third area of work relates to working class or labor issues. This area may sound 
vague , and some may question, "Why or how do we relate to these struggles?" But there 
are two aspects to this question. First, working people suffer similar oppression as do 
students, and in fact, face the most extreme exploitation in our society. Thus, they 
are the most important progressive segment of society and must be at the vanguard of any 
movement for fundamental change. Students must learn from working people for they are 
the makers of history. Also, many students upon graduation will become workers and 
laboring people. Therefore, we must begin now to see that our involvement in the Asian 
movement will continue when we make this transition. 

Because of these two aspects, we must' begin to raise the consciousness of working 
class struggles; we should expose the conditions in Chinatown (sweatshops and restaurants), 
of Pilipino and Chicano farm workers, and of all Third World workers in the country. 
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Fourthly, we must extend the unity of Asian Americans to Asians struggling throughout 
the world. Directly related to this is our opposition to U.S. intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries. We stated earlier that the Vietnamese people's fight for 
self-determination is similar to our struggle at home. Their victory, and our role in 
support and solidarity, serve as an example for all of us here today. 

This international solidarity is important because many nations are presently 
fighting for their independence. Concretely, our support of the national right to self- 
determination means, 1) that we demand an end to the bombing of Cambodia, 2) we support 
the movement for national democracy in the Philippines and stringently denounce the 
present state of martial law, and 3) we support the peaceful reunification of Korea. 

Women's organizing work is fundamental to all of our efforts. It is time that we 
all see that for our movement to be successful, it requires the ideas, the creativity and 
t^e strength of both men and women, and that together we must work for common goals. 

Conclusion 

The Asian student movement must intensify and rebuild itself. Asian American Studies 
and Asian student organizations can and must work, together. Asian American Studies arose 
from the student movement, out of the struggle for relevant' education. We must continue 
to carry on that struggle today, for it is the struggle of Asian people that keeps Asian 
American Studies viable. Thus, to remain relevant to students, Asian American Studies 
must be active in current struggles by raising a wide variety of critical issues-. 

Student organizations are a viable means of involvement because they are not hir^dered 
by the limitations of Asian American Studies. For example, student organizations are not 
dependent on federal funding or restricted by vast administrative rules: they also do not 
become preoccupied with the social reformism, careerism, professionalism, and academia 
which often prevail in many Asian American Studies programs. All of us here must recognise 
that our work after we leave school will be most effective— not by our becoming social 
workers or other professionals in the traditional sense— but by our living and working 
among coirmunity and working class people. 

In the same way, we students should realize that we are most effective in working 
with th.ose with whom we live and work; i.e., with our fellow students. We must apply our 
energies where they will be most effective, that is, in rebuilding the Asian student 
movement. I'j need to gain a better understanding of our role as students in the movement. 
We must combat our weaknesses and develop our strengths. We need to reach out to the broadest 
sector of students to unite and work for social change by initiating and working on 
campus issues and supporting the struggles of community and working class people. Nilo 
Tayag, a Pilipino student activist, said that "only in the actual participating in the 
struggle can one acquire a true understanding." And so, it is only through contact and 
work with other students that we will become clearer in our organizing focus. 

Each of us has a lifetime ahead of us. Let us cast no illusions. Let us deal with 
the problems of society at hand--the exploitations, the oppression, the human misery-- 
in the most affluent society in the world. Let us begin to pinpoint the roots of these 
problems and seek solutions to them. The task before us is a long and protracted or.e. 
But we have time and together we shall triumph. 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES: A WORKING PAPER 

Lowell Chun-Hoon, Lucie Hi rata, and Alan Moriyama 
UCLA Asian American Studies Center 

Introduction 

The following paper is an attempt to survey the state of Asian American Studies 
curriculum and to pose certain questions about the direction the curriculun is pursuing. 
About twenty-five questionnaires were sent out to select institutions across the country 
and we received eight replies to our inquiry. The following findings are derived principally 
from this survey and from other information available to us. Although our sample clearly 
has no validity as a reliable indicator of all Asian American Studies programs, we believe 
that the issues raised by our sample can be relevant to most programs. 

I. HISTORY OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

Courses on Asian Americans began to be offered on university and college campuses in 
the late 1960's. Since then, '\sian American courses have become familiar fare in higher 
education, particularly on campuses where there is a significant body of Asian students. 
Nevertheless, Asian American Studies as a coherent set of courses forming a curriculum is 
slow in forming. 

Part of the difficulties in developing a curriculi^n is the dependence on university or 
college administration and established disciplines. Most of the Asian American courses are 
housed in one of the social science departments, such as sociology or history, and are 
contingent on the approval of these departments. When many Asian Americans refute some of 
the social science research conducted by established professionals, it is no wonder that 
departments often find them objectionable. In addition, new directions of research and 
interpretation so far have been provided not by established scholars with Ph.D's, but by 
individuals who have emerged from the Cambodia crisis, the Black Power struggle, and the 
Asian American movement. Without the traditional "union card", most of these scholars have 
not been accepted by the universities as qualified instructors. The few Asian American 
Studies programs that have escaped the stronghold of the established disciplines face the 
same problems although to a lesser degree. 

In order to give a general view of the history of curriculum development, we solicited 
information from twenty-five universities and colleges that have Asian American programs V 
or courses through a loosely structured questionnaire. Results from the eight responses 
WG received may be summarized as follows: 

A. Origin and control of Asian American Studie s 

With the exception of two institutions, all programs began with intensive student 
involvement; some programs may be considered direct results of student agitation. However, 
onc^ they were established through university authority, student control lessened. Currently, 



although student involvement at the decision-making level is still evident in some cases, 
direct control of the curriculum is largely in the hands of non-student staff members, with 
students playing an "advisory" role. 

Of the eight institutions, six have programs, the other two have courses offered 
through established departments and do not constitute a program of studies. While none of 
the programs are truly independent, some are more autonomous than others: four are 

subjected only to college-wide committee approval, and have regular department-like budgets. 

" '~ « 

B. Type of courses 

As far as we could determine, all courses are at the undergraduate level. Three 
institutions indicated that there is an overall structure to their programs, while others 
stated that the lack of faculty, and in some cases also students, led to the haphazard na- 
ture of course offerings. Basically, we found that an introductory course on the Asian 
American experience is offered at all eight institutions. After that, at least two patterns 
seem to be operating. One is a progression into in-depth studies and analysis of Asian 
Americans, often on specific subjects such as family, education, man/woman relations, etc. 
The second is a more detailed examination of particular Asian American groups, such as 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipino or Korean. These seem to be the only groups that are studied 
in separate courses. 

The following table summarizes the types of courses taught on these eight campuses: 



Type of Courses Number of Campuses 

Introductory 8 

Chinese Americans 4 

Japanese Americans 5 

Filipino Ameri cans 3 

Asian Women 6 

Literature & Art 2 

History 6 

Correnuni ty 8 

Korean Ameri cans 1 

Asian Americans in a larger context 3 
(Race & ethnic relations. Foreign 
policy, etc.) 

Language courses 5 

Hawaii 1 

C. Teachers 



Instructors in Asian American Studies are mostly part-time, and employed on a quarter- 
to-quarter, semester-to-semester or year-to-year basis. The number of instructors varies 
from a one-person show to an instructional staff of 15 during any particular quarter or 
semester. 

Table I presents some data on the ethnicity, sex, and academic credentials of Whe 
i 'Tuctors on these eight campuses. It is clear that there is a predominance of Japanese 
males in the instructional staff of Asian American Ltudies. Males in goneral outnumber 
females 3 to 1 . Moreover, almosL all female teachers are engaged in larguage instruction 
or courses on Asian Women., This seems to be a familiar story. 



TABUE I 

INSTRUCTORS IN A?IAN AMERICAN STUDIES 

Sex Academic Credentials 

BA or 





F 


M 


DK* 


Total 


Ph.D 


MA 


less 


DK* 


Total 


Chinese 


8 


14 


5 


27 


1 


10 


12 


4 


27 


■Japanese 


2 


27 


4 


33 


6 


14 


6 


7 


33 


Korean 


1 


2 


0 


3 


1 


1 


1 


0 


3 


Pil i pino 


4 


3 


2 


9 


1 


1 


4 


3 


9 


Vih i te 


1 


4 


0 


5 


4 


0 


0 


1 


5 


DK* 


1 


3 


1 


5 


0 


1 


0 


4 


5 


Total 


17 


53 


12 


82 


13 


27 


23 


19 


82 



*DK=Don't know 

The lack of instructors with establishment credentials may account for some of the 
difficulties in gettir^ courses approved by university administration or traditional dis- 
ciplines. Judging from reading lists and course outlines that we have received, there is 
no evidence that establishment credentials are any way related to the quality of courses. 

D, Reading materials 

Out of the 72 required texts used in Asian American courses, we have listed below the 
13 most popular by rank order: 

1. Tachiki, Amy, Eddie Wong, Franklin Odo with Buck Wong (eds,). Roots: An Asian 
American Reader , University of California, Los Angeles: Asian American studies 
Center, 197r 

2. Jacobs, Paul and Saul Landau with Eve Pell, To Serve the Devil, Vol. II: Colonials 
a nd Sojourners , New York: Random House, 1971. 

3. Alien, Charles R. , Concentration C amps, U.S.A., New York: Marzani and Munzell, 
1966. ' 

4. Thomas, Dorothy S. and Richard Nishimoto, The Spoilage, Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1946. 

5. Asian Women's Journal , University of California, Berkeley: Contemporary Asian 
American Studies , 1971 , 

6. tenBroek, Jacobus, Edward N. Barnhart and Floyd Matson, Prejudice, War and the 
Consti tution , Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954. 

7. Amerasia Journal , University of California, Los Angeles: Asian American Studies 
Center. 

8- Bridge : The Asian American Magazine , New York: Basement Workshop, Inc., 54 
E1 i zabe th Street. 

9. Kitano, Harry H.L., Japanese Americans: The Evolution of a Subculture , Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pr^»ntice-Hall , Inc., 1969. 

10. Okimoto, Daniel, American in Disguise , New York: John Weatherhill, Inc., 1971. 

11, Daniels, Roger and Harry H.L. Kitano, American Racism: Exploration of th e Nature 
of Prejudic e, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1972. 

12- Sung, Betty Lee, The Story of the Chinese in America , New York: Collier Books, 
1957, 

13, McWilliams, Carey, Brothers Under the Skin , Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1964. 



Roots: An As ian American Reader is the most widely used textbook in Asian American 
Studies programs, particularly In the introductory level classes. It is used in more than 
twice the niinber of classes than the second most popular text. This indicates to us that 
there is a preference for anthology type textbooks reflecting more than one author's opinions. 
To Serve the Devil , VoL 2 is also a compilation of documents and opinions, as are Asian 
Women 's Journal , Amerasia Journal , and Bridge Magazine . 

There are other observations one can make from this list. The texts are generally 
recent works, most of them appearing in the late 1960's and early 1970's. The only 
exceptions are The Spoilage and Preju dice, War, and the Constitution, two works done during 
and shortly after World War II and which were published in 1946 and 1954. However, it has 
not been until very recently that they have become available in paperback. Texts dealing 
with the Japanese American experience, particularly on the relocation experience seem most 
popular among those schools we surveyed. Concentration Campus, U.S.A. , The Spoil age , and 
Prejudice ; War and the Co nstitution all deal with the re.ocatlon experiences of Japanese 
in this country. Since courses on Japanese Americans are most commonly offered by schools, 
this pattern is to be expected. Without more detailed data, it was not possible to coffipile 
a listing of the most popular texts by type of course, although this would have been useful. 

E, Student support 

Based on the incomplete enrolliDent figures that we have from various campuses, the 
following conclusions may be dt^awn: 

1. Class size varies from campus to campus and from course to course. Obviously, 
there is a direct relationship between the number of Asian Americans in the 
area and enrollment in Asian American courses. Since most of the courses are 
geared towards Asian students, this is to be expected. It is clear to us that 
our curriculum ;.eeds to be examined more closely if we also want to reach non- 
Asian students, 

2. The smallest class (not Indicated as seminar) has an enrollment of 5 persons, 
the largest is a class with 117 students. - 

3. The following table shows sonr5 trends in student enrollment for the institutions 
and years for which we have data: (Davis, UCLA, Long Beach, San Jose, USC, 
Berkeley, University of Colorado, Fresno (incomplete for 1972-73)). 





1967-68 


68-69 


69-70 


.70-71 


71-72 


72-73 














(incomplete) 


Number of courses 


1 


1 


63 


121 


113 


87 


Number of students 


19 


104 


2264 


3082 


288^ 


1963 


Average class size 


19 


104 


35 


25 


26 


23 



Although the number of courses has generally increased, the average number of students 
per class has decreased. One reason may be that there is a growing preference for small 
classes. It could also indicate that the nature of our courses no longer meet the needs of 
our potential students! 

II. UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS 

All courses now offered in Asian American Studies are at the undergraduate level. 

Once programs have attracted student interest in enrolling in Asian American Studies 

courses, and secured a certain amount of funding, a stable prograr '"^'v be established to 
include the following: . 



1. Regular classes offered either through an established department or through an 
experimental program. \ 

2. A level of introductory course designed to introduce this subject to new students. 

3. Additional levels of courses for students, some preferably of a seminar nature. 

4. A formalized structure through which students can do research and become involved 
in working in an Asian community. 

5. An undergraduate major in Asian American Studies or an. undergraduate minor with 
either ethnic studies, American studies, or Asian studies as a major. 

Often the nature of the particular sponsoring unit for a program on campus has 
significant consequences. In the absence of an Asian America^j -.udies or Ethnic Studies 
Department with its own "autonomy," most programs are facec . ' choice of offering their 
courses through experimental colleges or traditional departmerub . The former approach may 
offer greater latitude for student control and experimentation but is only a temporary 
measure. Regular departments offer a more stable guarantee of courses, but often subvert 
many of the ends of ethnic studies by enforcing rigid traditional expectations of academic 
content and legitimacy. 

A related concern is the need for some kind of structure for overall curriculum content, 
a means by which students may progress from introductory courses to more detailed analyses 
of particular aspects of Asian American Studies. At present, the planning of most courses 
seems too haphazard to ensure any kind of progressive development. Perhaps the only genu- 
ine progression that now exists is one from academic/personally-oriented courses ^to those 
which engage in more active community involvement. While these classes have served 
primarily to involve students in communities, they have seldom done so in a systematic way 
or considered what services students as a group of potential researchers could provide to 
a given community. 

Lastly, the question of degree programs is also important, since such programs could 
serve as both leverage and an organizing focus within the university to bring greater inte- 
gration to curriculum content and greater legitimacy to programs within the university 
structure. Although the absence of a body of committed faculty meni)ers is a major obstacle ' 
to the institution of such programs, they can ultimately serve, to help Asian American 
Studies achieve a degree of permanence and stability not otherwise possible. 

III. GRADUATE PROGRAMS 

The masters and the doc'oral graduate programs may be developed depending on specific 
circumstances and desired ends. Either program could offer a specific degree in Asian 
An)erican Studies or it can be a component of a joint program leading to a c :ree in another 
discipline or a professional school. 

The establishment of a M.A. program would meet the needs for junior college teachers, 
secondary school specialists in curriculum and teaching, and cormiunity researchers. The 
establishment of a Ph.D. program would meet the needs for college level teachers and 
researchers as well as contribute to the creation of an independent i-^.ellectual tr-.r:ition 
in Asian American Studies. 
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IV. FACULTY DEVELOPMENT AND RECRUITMENT 



One of the essential Ingredients for a successful Asian American Studies program is a 
faculty av' lable to teach classes and direct research projects. There are two categories 
of teacher:^ available—those who have taught Asian American Studies classes in the past but 
who do not have regular col lege/ uni vers i ty credentials, or those who currently teach in the 
college/university but who have no expertise or experience in Asian American Studies. There 
are problems connected with both types. 

There are several ways to approach this problem. One is for the particular program to 
recruit a limited number of qualified faculty members from other Vchools. But 
since this practice will create a mutual raiding situation, it is more important to expand 
the pool of qualified teachers. This may take two forms; either developing faculty already 
established in their own disciplines, or graduate students. At most schools there are fewer 
problems in finding people with "legitimate'- credentials. If the teacher in question is 
currently teaching at another college/university, that person should already have the 
appropriate credentials. Recruitment is not as difficult as it may seem. There are a 
number of professional and academic journals in every discipline and field of study, and 
almost all of them have a section devoted to job listings. At UCLA, two ads, one in the 
American Political Science Association Newsletter (one month) and the other in the Associ- 
ation of Asian Studies Newsletter (three months) resulted in more than one hundred responses. 
The American Sociological Association also maintains a listing of all minority sociologists 
and sociology graduate students. There are of course a number of problems to this approach 
of finding teachers. Schools and departments will hire new faculty members only if there 
are positions open. Even if programs recommend names to a department, in the end it is the 
■Jepartment who will make the final decision from a number of candidates. 

Another method is somewhat more difficult to implement, particularly if there is no 
outside source of funding. It involves developing a group of teachers and then trying to 
get them hired through Affirmative Action programs. One way of initiating this kind of de- 
velopment program could be similar to the UCLA Asian American Studies Center's Teaching 
Fellowship Program. Under this program a total of six graduate students who already hold 
MA degrees and who are coinnited to d£^Af:lop^ng some aspect of Asian American Studies as 
a field of study (major or minor) are recruited for a two-year program of teaching, 
research, and continuing their studies towards a Ph.D. In return they'are given a fellow- 
ship for those two years during which time they can advance to candidacy in their respective 
fields. 

V. CONCLUSION 

In different ways, different programs in Asian American Studies curriculum attempt to 
serve Asian American communities. All programs and teachers seem to recognize racism as a 
central factor in shaping American society and the Asian American experience. However, 
different perspectives on racism and serving the community dictated by ideology and 
circumstance do generate different approaches to curricu''um. 



Programs vary on how they define their constituency and the priorities they accord to 
satisfying these different groups. Tliere are many possible ways of defining these alterna- 
tive strategies, but we would like to suggest one general outline here. 

As we see it, curriculum responds to three basic types of needs: situational, personal, 
and social. Situational needs are those particular circumstances at a given school which 
require uniqi'e solutions. A campus with little or no student involvement may thus seek 
courses which will broaden its base of student support as its initial priority. Or, a pro- 
gram may seek to capitalize on certain university requirements and fill them in a unique 
way. UC- Berkeley 's development of an extensive program of freshman English or Asian students 
is a good example of e^^'creative response to this kind of specialized requi re.iient. 

Personal needs in curriculum concern the needs of Asian students as individuals for 
an opportunity to express their feelings, explore their own identity, and communicate with 
other people. Courses allow this kind of interaction to take place and attempt to help 
students locate themselves within a histori caV and social context. This focus is Implicitly 
self-centered and introspective. In this sense; Asian American Studies curriculun is aimed 
at facilitating the students' search for a meaningful system of social ethics and ideology. 

This concentration can easily degenerate into self-indulgence and can become merely 
therapeutic if it is carried too far. This can be overcome by insisting that the personal 
self be viewed in a broader social context. Personal problems can then be approached as 
having their roots in certain societal neuroses as well as individual circumstances, as 
products of relations between people and classes of people. 

This vie'" beyond the self is important for it offers students the opportunity to 
actualize ide. and beliefs. Where abstract ideas about personal identity, especially in 
the university context, invariably remain subjective and relative to some degree, social 
ethics and ideology in actual practice always provide some kind of reaction by which to 
assess the j/alidity of these ideas. 

In Asian American Studies, we see instructors as people interested and committed to 
learning about specific subjects who are willing to share their learning and learn together 
with students. Instructors should, where necessary, provide the overall structure in 
which learning takes place and define significant areas of concern. We believe teachers 
can and should present their own perspective toward their subject matter and not cloak their 
beliefs under the guise of value-free objectivity. Throughout, the goal of this teaching 
should be to create an interest in self-education and mutual education. 

In general, our investigation of Asian American Studies curriculum leads us to believe 
that very few if any schools have articulated philosophies of curriculum. Many, if not most, 
schools are still struggling for survival in the university structure. For all of us this 
raises uncomfortable questions of the viability of programs that must serve two masters, 
the university and the community, at the same time. Though the demands of the two groups 
can be simil^^r in some instances, the more difficult question we face is whether the kind 
of education Asian American Studies offers can be best carried out within the university 
system itself. Should we view Asian Ainerican Studies classes primarily as recruiting 
grounds for community movements or do these classes in themselves have unique contributions 
to make? 

o h 



On another level, it seems evident that substantial numbers of those working in Asian 
Arnerican Studies and Asian American coirmunities have gradually moved leftward in ideology 
as a result of the struggles on university campuses, in major urban centers and rural 
areas, and in protesting American ihvol vement abroad during the late 1960's and early 1970's 
As many of these ideologies assume a socialist, corrmunist, or nominally working-class out- 
look, they will increasingly come into conflict with the conservative retrenchment occuring 
in higher education. At some point, the lines between action and education, individual 
service to students and collective responsibility to communities may easily diverge. If 
the past experience of Asian American Studies programs as isolated and fragmented units 
remains true, each program will then have to choose its own direction in the absence of any 
collective body for decision-making and planning. 

This coming crisis need not be something to fear, however, for it is a logical result 
of an attempt to create, within the structure of one of the dominant institutions of 
existing society, a form of education that is aimed at specific advocacy rather Lhan myth- 
ical objectivity; that tries to be accountable to groups traditionally unrepresented in the 
university structure and oppressed by society-at-large. This challenge to legitimacy and 
the very structure of authority of the university, is, in its own modest way, a challenge 
to the structure of society itself. 
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OVERALL CURRICULUM SESSION 



The preceding paper, "Curriculum Development in Asian Ameri can Studies provided 
the focus for this session. Following a suriimary of the paper, a number of criticisms of 
Asian American Studies curriculum were raised. 

Mrs. Betty Lee Sung felt that Asian American Studies should concern itself more with 
educating non-Asians about Asia. Others expressed concern that because teaching positions 
in general are extremely scarce, that those interested in pursuing Asian American Studies 
would face difficulties since to do so might adversely affect their long range employment 
opportunities. Still others remarked that this concern with personal advancement was not 
a reason that Asian American Studies programs were initially instituted. 

Ron Takaki of the University of California at Berkeley suggested that the discussion 
had so far evaded the central question: Why do we want Asian American Studies? What 
vision of society do we have? In the discussion which followed, Nancy Young of the Univer 
sity of Hawaii noted that enrol Iment at the institution was on the increase. The UH pro- 
gram aimed at bridging gaps between various ethnic groups, identifying with the concerns 
of oppressed peoples in the state, and Introducing students to things they have not been 
exposed to, while students simultaneously assisted communities in various projects and 
research. Other persons suggested that the primary goal of Asian American Studies was 
to bring about change through an understanding of social conditions. 

Franklin Odo of Long Beach questioned whether "objective" enrollment figures alone 
were an accurate reflection of what was happening in Asian American Studies. He felt 
Asian American Studies should address itself to questions such as the lack of minority 
leadership, the illusion of social mobility, a recognition of the effect of the "isms" 
(racism, sexism, etc.) on the Asian American community, the establishment of real and 
active links between the individual student and the corrmunity , and the understanding of 
historical and contemporary problems. 

Ron Takaki then stated Berkeley's philosophy of curriculum. Essentially, it involved 
linking a larger vision of society with the reality of people and action. Traditionally, 
the university has been an oppressor of Asian people, but a new vision of Asian American 
Studies would attempt to open doors for Asian students in the university and act as their 
advocate. More importantly, it would seek to reverse the "brain drain" of talent from 
con^nunities into white society. The goal of Asian American Studies, in brief, would be 
to reverse the process of assimilation. 

Because a number of workshops on mre specific aspects of curriculum development 
were to be held,, the general session was adjourned at this point. 

UCLA Asian American Studies Center 
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WORKSHOP 

COURSE DESIGN AND TEACHING METHODS 



Chairpersons: Dennis Fukumoto, University of Southern California 
Franklin Odo, CSU Long Beach 
Bill Wong, University of Southern California 

Resource People: May Chen, UC Los Angeles 
George Kagiwada, UC Davis 
James Morishima, University of Washington 
Ron Takaki , UC Berkeley 
Buck Wong, UC Los Angeles 

The purpose of this workshop was the improvement of Asian American Studies courses. 
Examples of course outlines and description of teaching methods used in Asian American 
Studies were made available to develop an arena for the discussion of problems and issues 
in teaching. Furtherniore, a workshop paper was prepared by Dennis Fukumoto (USC), 
Franklin Odo (CSULB), and Bill Wong (USC). This paper was intended as a composite 
statement of areas of interest and issues of concern to provide a base and a cataijSt for 
discussion. Therefore* extreme statements, some of which are even contradictory, were 
purposely included. The paper, here reproduced in its entirety, should not be viewed as 
a position statement of either the workshop or the conference. 

> . 

WORKSHOP PAPER ON COURSE DESIGN AND TEACHING METHODS 

In one respect, the purpose of Asian American Studies courses is no different from 
any other course in the University: to teach the individual how to think and how to learn 
Asian American Studies courses, however, must be more vigilant and aggressive in their 
efforts as there are many institutional and social obstructions to challenge. Asian 
American Studies should seek to "undo" the institutionalization through which students, 
Asian and non-Asian alike, have been processed. "The school environment restricts the 
students to the process of memorizing somebody else's answers to somebody else's questions 
The most important intellectual ability man has yet developed--the art and science of 
asking questions--.is not taught in school." (postman. Teaching as a Subersive Activity .) 

If Asian American Studies is to have an impact on Asian Americans as well as upon 
society as a whole, it must develop indi vidas'}V who can capably deal with the myriad of 
racist and dehumanizing facets of our society— indi viduals who are self-reliant and are al 
unlikely to be easy prey to hucksters of any ideology or other persuasion. 
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The content of the courses should present a variety of primary and secondary sources 
as well as different points of view. Knowledge and learning are not founded on a demo- 
cratic sanctity of popularity or conformity, but on the constant questioning and scrutiny 
by individuals. Asian American Studies has the responsibility and obligation to develop 
such individuals. 

I. COURSES 
Introductory Courses 

Most introductory courses are broad survey courses designed to give students a brv 
background and develop their interests in Asian American Studies. In an introductc course, 
it should never be assumed that the students have a background— only that they have an 
interest. This course can serve as a basis for other courses and for the development of 
new courses. It should be designed to accommodate both Asian and non-Asian students. 
The instructor should have a broad background in all areas of Asian experience and definitely 
have contact or access to various Asian American communities. General texts such as Roots 
and To Serve the Devil, Vol. II are good material for reading. Most of the material, however, 
should be covered in lectures and class discussions of the materials (lectures and reading). 
Students should be encouraged to develop independent thinking and analysis of the materials; 
for this purpose, controversial or opinionated subjects can be used as discussion topics. 

History Courses 

All history courses should include an introduction to the methodology of history. 
Students can be introduced to the fact that most history is an exercise in interpretation: 
an application of value judgments to individual events. With an introduction to the nature 
of the historical process in our society, students can be encouraged to observe and apply 
consistent and predictable principles in their study of history. History courses should 
include broad reading materials, and discussions by students should be based on those 
readings. Utilization of research papers as a learning tool would be advantageous. 

Identity Courses 

Identity still remains one of the major issues for all Americans, especially the sub- 
jjrqups of our society. Yet, the issue of identity for Asians can be approached from two 
perspectives: 1) the identity problem as merely a major problem for Asians essentially 
no different from others in contemporary American society, or 2) the loss of Asian identity 
as consistent with the majority treatment of all minority peoples. Students while being 
given a background in social psychological theories, can become aware of the inherent 
limitations of utilizing theories developed from a "White" framework. Most topics relevant 
to identity tend to be subjective and opinion-based, and therefore would be useful for 
stimulating discussions and interest. 

Commun i ty Courses 

While most individuals belong to some form of community, no single definition for the 
concept has been found adequate for all situations. Community courses are, therefore, 
difficult to define. Coavnunity courses deal with "abstract" concepts as well as "real" 
problems of comnuni ties . Students should be prepared to understand conmiun'ity dynamics and 
their diversity. Once a broad understanding is established, individual topics or segments 
of the community can be studied and discussed. Students should be encouraged to take field 



trips ancl do projects in the community. Students can select a segment of the community 
which iril^erests them and apply those techniques or tools which he/she is developing at the 
university to attack an issue or problem; e.g., Asian American material in the elementary 
school, urban planning in the community, organization in the community. 

Seminars on Independent Research 

One of the most vital concerns of Asian American Studies programs is the lack of quality 
contemporary materials. The seminar course is for the advanced student who has the subject 
background and tools of academic discipline to develop quality material. The instructor 
cannot be familiar with all areas of concern, but should have cess to materials anr cher 
resource individuals who would be able to direct the students. Use of the library, census 
data, survey niethods, model building, and statistical analysis are some of the techniques 
that could be taught in the resea^ class. Personal direction by the instructor as well 
as discussion in class should be encouraged to help each student in his study. 

II. TEACHING METHODS 
Lecture 

Lectures are the most comnonly utilized method of teaching. The instructor should 
have a strong background in the subject of the lecture and should also be wel 1 -prepared. 
Time should be alloted during or after the lecture for discussion and questions from the 
students. The lecture is one of the most di ffi cuTt means of concisely presenting class 
material, and the content faces the inherent danger of being accepted without question. 
Students too often take the instructor's word both because of a presumption of knowledge 
and the power of grading. Lectures should be utilized to stimulate student thought. 
Controversial topics or statements snould be included as part of the format; the lecturer 
can present material that contradict reading assignments. 

Discussion 

Discussions are viable only when a significant number of students are prepared, and 
if students are familiar enough with each other and the teacher to risk making a statement. 
Early in the term, the instructor should have developed class rapport that will facilitate 
discussions. They are feasible only in small classes. If the class is too large, the 
instructor should attempt to have small sections headed either by' teaching assi stants or 
him or herself. The purpose of discussions is to generate different opinions on a topic. 
Students have to be prepared to express their opinions as well as listen to others. While 
discussions are mre feasible in upper-division classes because of the smaller size of 
classes and the exposure to more background materials, lower division classes should 
utilize discussions as much as possible, encouraging the students at an early stage to 
develop their own ideas and opinions from a range of viewpoints. 

Guest Speakers 

Guest speakers should be used often and wisely. The instructor should be aware ' ^. 
of the resources in the university, the community, and neighboring schools. Speakers can 
add a fresh personality to the class and often provide new perspectives as well as greater 
knowledge in a particular area. Speakers, however, should be an integral part: of the. 
curriculum, not comic relief or fillers. 
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Films 

There are many resources for films to which f=»ach instructor and study center should 
have access: school libraries, JACL, other study centers, individuals, museums. Visual 
Communi cations . 

Field Trips 

This is an experiential method for familiarizing students with the scope of the Asian 
exper^^nce in America. Contrasts between the touri sts* view and stark realities of urban 
or camp life are best remembered when experienced first hand. When taking a field trip, 
especially Utlo the comnunity, the instructor should have .nade proper contacts. Community 
centers are ^- ing irritated at being "displayed." 

Panel Presen\ • ; i/ns 

Panel presentations are a useful method for bringing students together. Students with 
interests in a common subject which is either very broad or diverse can pool their resources 
to vork togetherin developing an interesting format for the cla.s. This approach can be used 
for limited assignments as well as for term projects. By pooling resources, imaginations 
and talents, students can often develop creative, instructional materials. 
Papers/ Projects 

Papers or projects could be used as a major part of student work for a term. The 
student should have a good background in the area either from pre-requisite classes or from 
a good introductory section for the class. Students too often tackle a project or paper 
without the proper background or direction and waste much of their time in defining the 
topic or becoming ovevvhfir.Ted by it. Once again the instructor should be a good resource 
for giving students guic^.nce and suggestions for additional primary resources. 
Tests: Quizzes, Midtems, Final 

Tests, although archaic, are still a good measuring device to gauge the student's 
command of the subjec'j and the effectiveness of the teacher's instruction. Tests should 
be constructed with curriculum in mind, extracting what was supposeo to have been learned 
in the framework of the class. Tests should be constructed with diversity utilizing 
different techniques and allow the students to display their abilities in as many forms 
as possible. 

III. RESEARCH AND CURRICULUM 

A major difficulty in Asian American Studies is the lack of adequate materials. 
Therefore, upper division and advanced students should be given guidance to do quality 
research in a wide variety of areas. Outstanding papers and materials could oe kept on 
file and, where possible, further developed. While the instructor may have access to many 
resources, he will not necessarily utilize his own abilities to the utmost by doing in- 
dividual research; he/she can multiply his effectiveness through group research with 
advanced students under his/her dire 

We must. never be satisfied witli jr materials, but should constantly seek to improve 
and add to them. At present, our efforts should be directed towards preserving the heritage 
and history of our people and community, which are rapidly slipping irretrievably from us. 



Another vital area of concern with existing research and development of curriculum 
materials is the stigma of Western social science. As with all cultural elements, Western 
social science and associated values have helped define "norms" which are biased against 
those Americans wno adhere to another cultural perspective. Too often the cultural patterns 
of non-white peoples have been defined as "abnormal" through degrading and condescending 
pejoratives. First this phenomenon must be recognized and then the past, current, as well 
as cumulative effects of this tunnel vision aspect of American culture on Asians should be 
fully researclied. 

Research materials on Asian Americans are scarce. Asian American Studies has failed 
in the past three years to develop quality research. A priority will have to be placed 
upon research if Asian American Studies is to survive as other than a "showpiece" of American 
egali tarianism. All aspects of research will have to be fully developed. There are too 
many "tunnel visioned" researchers writing for and about Asian Americans. \ 

The classroom, even at the lower division, should be the basis for developing research 
capabilities in our ^udents. StL.-^^-nts should be introduced to and familiarized with re- 
sources, methodologies, and techniques. Students can be trained individually or in teams. 
■The instructor can provide guidance and access to various resources, but the individual 
student will have to learn these methods and develop his/her own capabilities. Statistical 
analysis, survey techniques, interviewing, modeling are all important tools to utilize in 
Asian American Studies. 

IV. PROBLEMS 
Teacher/Student Roles 

Regardless of the grandiosity of the purpose and goals of a particular class or 
instructor, the class will be influenced and limited by the traditional nature of 
student and instructor. The students, as well as the instructor, are In the institutional 
construct of the university for some purpose. However, minimally, this purpose is an 
acceptance of the institution and structure of the university or college. Educati-on, 
learning and culture are the idealistic abstracts of graats, requirements and degree. The 
student in this setting will have to conform o^ at least accept the responsibl i ties of a 
full course of classes. Each class demands of the student time and energy. The student/ 
unless he is an outstanding student (and we cannot assume that most or many of the students 
in our classes will be outstanding) will allocate his time and energies to maximize grade 
points. New and idealistic programs such as Asian American Studies can very often neglect 
the in<^tinct of student survival. Students on the whole will use or take advantage of all 
si tuations--not because they want to, but because they have to. 

The instructor does not have to be omnipotent and omniscient, but should be aware of 
hi: responsibilities to the class and al i the students. The instructor is responsible 
for control and direction of^ the class, utilizing all the resources available to him/her 
for creating a stimulating learning environment. The student, likewise, has responsibilities. 
The more responsibilities assumed by the student, the less the instructor will have to 
maintain a defined teacher/student relationship. The responsibility for developing and 
nurturing responsibility in the students is, of course, the Instructor's. 
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Classroom limitatio n^ j 

Many problems and circumstances will arise for which the instructor should be prepared 
and able to control. Many assumptions about classes may not be true or may be different 
for various classes. One of the main problems is flexibility to deal with these variations 
in the composi tion of the class. Classes such as those in Asian American Studies will 
attract different people for different reasons, some inherently conflicting. Racism, 
alienation, and simple polarization should be conditions to which the instr'jotor is 
sensitive. 

Materials in Asian American courses not only deal with racism, but may tend to be 
racist. As a tool for teaching, racist material can be very effective, but the instructor 
should be aware of what he/she is using and how it is used. Racism can also crop up in the 
classroom between students who may come from various backgrounds. 

This diversity of background of the students^-some more traditional and others more 
movement-oriented--may itself be a source of a problem. The instructor should be prepared 
to deal with all students at the levels of background, awareness, etc., encountered. 
However, the student is in the classroom to learn, so minimally he/she is open to learning 
new ideas that differ from familiar perspectives. 

While some classroom composition may be conducive to open discussion, diversity 
may also. lead to alienation and polarization. Students may know a number of other 
people in the class and develop cliques or subgroups. This situation will lead to the 
isolation and alienation of outsiders^-ei ther students from other Asian communities or 
other ethnic backgrounds. Therefore, traditional cliques and groups that have been 
institutionalized in the. student population should be broken down- Having done so, the 
instructor should try to take advantage of a diverse class composition to stimulate 
discussion. 

If an instructor cannot deal with dive rsity in his classroom^ then he/she is a poor 
instructor and a poor advocate for the purposes of the movement. Reaching the various 
students is the role of the instructor. The stereotype of the quiet Asian is actualized 
very often in the classroom. Whether out, of guilt feelings or i gnorance , many Asians tend 

to be silent in Asian American classes. Q;fteft-tifne3~th e outspoken studen t s will be from 

other ethnic backgrounds. Facilitating discussion comes from fam.iliarity with the material 
and the classroom environment. The students have to be responsible for their material. 
Tools such as topic questions , quizzes , position papers, can be used to help guide and 
motivate student prepair^e dn G ss . — Tte-sHcaxid condition, of environment, is very subjective. 
The instructor should help to create an open and familiar atmosphere within the class. 
Various tools for opening discission and familiarity can be utilized to introduce the 
students to each other. ' 

1. A simple name-game (i.e., repeating tfienames of the students in the class, as the 
list summates from one person to the next,Jisting his own name last) is a fast, simple 
method of learning everyone's name. 

2. Students can do a simple exercise in stereotyping by writing down their own impressions 
of different people in the class and then everyone discusses the impressions of each 
individual in class. 
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3. Students can take some standardized test, such as the phiro-B which tests values and 
mo'ti vat ions . Compare the individual results with the average results for the class, and 
also for the average value of different ethnic groups, including Asians. 

4. Students can be broken into discussion sections which will differ in composition each 
meeting so they will be able to deal with everyone on a more individual basis. Teaching 
assistants can be effective in this type of approach. 

Eval uation 

Grading is a normalizing and conforming process. Individual students are required to 
produce by the criterion of the instructor. While an evaluation by a group of instructors 
on each student on a pass/fail basis is more reflective and motivating for students, most 
Institutions utilize the competitive reward system of letter grades. If letter grades are 
used, the instructor should provide as many alternatives as possible for the students to 
demonstrate their knowledge and abilities^-discussions, tests, paper, etc. Determining 
grades can be an unpleasant process, but the instructor has an obligation to the institution 
and the student to administer a "fair" grading process. Grades should not be used as 
incentives, but rather as a reflection of performance and effort. Not all students are 
"outstanding" but all students can certainly do well. Students have no choice in the 
application of a grading process, but they have accepted the fact that a criterion will 
' be used to measure their progress. 

The instructor should make the grading process, clear at the beginning of the semester. 
The grading process can be compromised or restructured with student input, but once it has 
been agreed upon, it is a contract binding on both the instructor and the student. A good 
student, just as a true friend will not ask for exceptional consideration. 

Instituti onal Limitations 

Most Asian American Studies programs have failed to acknowledge the institutional 
limitations of their environment— the college or university. The result of this oversight 
or ignorance has led to many built-in failures. Eachschool has its own regulations and 

lj-mjtAtion.s ,.^b.ut__alA, programs -as part of an academic institution will eventually be 

retired to "me,^sx(r^up^..!! As_i-an-Amer1 can Studies is competing for survival in a structured, 

bureaucratic institution. Unless Asian American Studies is able to succeed by the measures 
of these educational institutions, it will fail'. 

Asian American Studies has failed to produce. It has not produced adequote materials, 

people, or support. It has fai led^to-^have-^impaGt^on^the— i-n5-t44HJt4Hon^ 

Asian American Studies has been a self-aggrandizing exercise In institutionalization of egos. 
Unless we examine our priorities and measure them up with our "product" wewill certainly 
fail in the educational institution. We are competing with other departments and programs;. 
^ unless we are successful , the consequences wi 1 1" be "graved " We have to develop curric^Tum 

which will have impact on our students and the institution. We have to develop the material 
and manpower to facilitate our curriculum. We and our students have to be accountable for 
our programs and their progress. 

Most Asian American programs have remained isolated and undirected. There are 
undoubtedly many external as well as Internal reasons for this but unless Asian American 
programs, can develop outside faculty and administrative support it will remain a vested 
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interest program that can too easily be attacked and dropped. 

Reactio ns to the Workshop Paper 

The extended schedule of the conference and the unexpected large turnout led to 
limitations both in time and available copies of the paper, thus preventing many partici- 
pants from reviewing it prior to the workshop. As a result, although a brief overview 
of the paper was presented, it was difficult for participants to focus on Issues raised 
by the paper itself. But in order to give some impressions of reactions to the paper, 
cofiments of two of the workshop resource persons are here reproduced. 

*i^r*;'*** Ar****^Vc 

COMMENT ^] ON 
COURSE DESIGN AND TEACHING METHODS WORKSHOP PAPER 

This paper covers specific issues like lecturesj discussions, grading, and curriculum. 
While such issues are very important, the workshop paper does not measure them within a 
constructive perspective. How do we develop teaching methods that combat the defects of 
traditional education and turn Asian American Studies classes into a productive learning 
experience? This paper could have maintained its brevity and have confronted this dilerrma 
much more directly. 

I. Avoiding the theme of the conference 

" The "papVr does not analyze teaching methods and course design within the context of 
the conference theme. If anything, it ignores the need for Asian American Studies classes 
as a vehicle for revol utioniijing the society and the educational system. This neglect is 
revealed by the opening sentence which, states , "In some respects, the purpose of Asian 
American Studies courses is no different from any other course in the University: to 
teach the individual how to think and how to learn." 

The purpose of Asian American Studies classes should be more than just a vigorous 
pursuit of existing goals in the academic world. For example ,. these classes can: 1) fill 
an information gap in the education within the colleges, 2) attempt tc relate the academic, 
-wcrrtcf with uhe Asian conrnumTies, 3) serve to critique American society and to see the 
Asian American experience as part of the oppression within it, and 4) on the whole, make 
students question the education and values that have been instilled in them. 

Without thinking abou t the philosophy behind the existence of Asian American Studies 
classes, the discussion of specific issues like curriculum and grading become frivolous. 

II. The major contradiction in teaching Asian American Studies 

The implicit assumption of many people in Asian American Studies is that teaching 
classes in universities and colleges should be a "tool of change." Yet, this creates 
a problem. Asian American Studies is in the situation of attacking the defects of the 
establishment while existing within that structure. The workshop paper ignores this 
contradiction. A statement in the paper (p. 9^ clearly illustrates thi s neglect. It 
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says, "Asian American Studies is competing for survival in a structured, bureaucratic 
institution. Unless Asian American Studies is able to succeed by the measures of these 
educational institutions, it will fail." 

It may be some time before the contradiction of e-^1$t''ng within tliti academic 
environment is resolved. However, acknowledgement is a pre ^quisite to the solution of 
problems. If this paper had confronted this contradiction, it might have led to the 
discussion of ideas such as how classes can stimulate active involvement of students in 
practical struggles that exist in Asian American communities and in the educational system. 

III. Some specific issues 

Still, some of the specific comments about teaching methods and course design are 
good. These were some of the points and thoughts; that came to my mind as I read this paper: 

1. It is good to point out the limitations of lectures since they can promote unquestioned 
acceptance and restrict learning. As thp paper says, lectures and discussion contain 
valid tools for learning, but we need to more effectively develop techniques that 
enhance self-learning and peer-group education. Students should be forced to relate 

to each other more in order to break, down the alienation so prevalent in the academic 
world. 

2. Some teaching techniques that might be or are being used included: long term investi- 
gation projects requiring involvement in a community, mid-terrti exercises produced in 
the form of class presentations, students evaluating each other's papers, class get- 
togethers (dinners) outside of the classroom, class role-playing. 

3. As mentioned in thepaper, the class will* be influenced and limited by the traditional 
nature of the student and instructor. These student/teacher roles are often detri- 
mental to a productive learning experience and need to be broken down at such times. 
However, the fact that such roles exist is a reality. 

4. As for research, the problem for the classroom is less that there has not been enough 
research than the fact that the existing knowledge has not been written or compiled 

in a form that will stimulate students to ask questions and reinterpret what they have 
previously learned. 

5. Instructors can be much more effective if they either develop a personal involvement 

in the non-academic community or develop a keen awareness of the larger Asian community. 

_AnJLEl&xitbmigh 4~on--the Workshop Discussion 

Ironically, our discussion group of the Teaching Methods Workshop (one of three) was 
poorly facilitated. This was a problem caused by both the workshop leaders und resource 
people because they did not work closely enough to coordinate the discussion effectively. 
There was little leadership to guide the discussion. I, as a resource person, took too 
long in critiquing the workshop paper. A few individuals dominated the floor and took 
the group off on tangents. Consequently, the group was not an effective forum for the 
expression and discussion of different ideas. 

Still, this criticism has to be understood within a certain perspective. This means 
understanding that, at best, the time of the discussion was too short for people to begin 
to relax and open up to each other. Also, the 'Starting New Programs" Workshop was 
cancelled. Many people who were more interested in that workshop came co our discussion 
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and seemed to be looking for different kinds of information. Also, it is impossible to 
understand the value of the discussion to all the people present. Only each individual, 
as he/she thinks about what the discussion meant personally, can make that analysis. 

Buck Wong 

UC Los Angeles 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★it** 

COMMENT #2 ON 
COURSE DESIGN AND TEACHING METHODS WORKSHOP PAPER 

Like Buck Wong, I also have grave reservati onf, with the general tone as well as some 
specific aspects of the paper on "Course Design and Teaching Methods." Since much of what 
I had prepared to say at the Conference greatly overlapped Buck's comments, I have attempted 
to avoid excessive duplication by presenting some conference afterthoughts. 

What disturbed me most about the paper, in spite of disclaimers throughout, is the 
underlying assumption for the necessity for Asian American Studies to buy into the institu- 
tional system of higher education on existing terms, rather than on our own. Granted, 
times have changed since the period of student activism which provided the leverage that 
gave rise to ethnic studies programs, but instead of challenging the major premises by 
which our educational institutions continue to be conducted, the basic tenor of the 
paper acknowledges the legitimacy of the system, as we'll as the societal values and 
perspectives reflected within them which have denied Asians full involvement in American 
society. Except to suggest combatting racism and dehumanization , and being more vigilant 
and aggressive than other disciplines, the paper primarily views Asian American Studies 
from a traditional academic perspective. It fails to see Asian American Studies as an 
extension of the interest of Asian American peoples and their communities into the university. 
In short, it does not explicitly keep in the forefront the perspective that Asian American 
Studies is part of a larger movement for social change, and thus it loses sight of the 
vision upon which our involvement was founded. 

In order to bring into focus the limitations of the paper as well, as to present an 
alternative view of Asian American Studies, let me attempt to characterize what I see as 
some of the underlying values of each of these positions.. 

Individua l vs. Co llective Orientation 

One of the emphases in the introductory paragraphs of the paper is'on the development 
of the individual student. Although I would not quarrel with this perspective per se, I 
do feerthat the paper fails to rerogni2e the broader context within which Asian American 
Studies was founded, including an erT^>hasis which runs counter to the usual societal view 
of individualism. The concern here stems from the observation that within American society 
in general and in our institutions of higher education, the concept of individualism so 
often and so e-asily has been corrupted into a focus on self-interest at the. exclusion of 
a sense of a collective responsibility. In fact, this dynamic may be seen as one of the 
fundamental causal linkages to. many of the difficulties in American society to the extent 
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that self-interests of those controlling power tend to be more fully satisfied than the 
needs of those with little power. Furtherowre , individualism, particularly but not 
exclusively in its corrupted form, has been closely tied to racism, elitism, sexism and 
other forms of oppression. It has served as a divisive mechanism to prevent people from 
acting collectively and thus has contributed toward keepir^ them powerless. This process 
is reflected in the historical experiences of Asian Americans as well as many other peoples 
in that as these groups began to internalize individualism and other societal values, more 
blatant forms of oppression have been relinquished by . society since control can then be 
maintained without them. In so doing, oppressive control mechanisms have progressively 
become masked by a facade of humanitarian concern for the individual. 

A collective orientation in Asian American Studies partly results from the recognition 
of these dehumanizing aspects of individualism. As a process, Asian American Studies must 
be coimitted to develop individuals, to be sure, but individuals who have a sense of 
collective responsibility, not in a paternalistic or elitifet sense, but a genuine involve- 
ment with others as equals. Without maintaining a clear understanding of this perspective, 
and developing a program which will allow us to practice what we espouse, it is likely that 
Asian American Studies will merely perpetuate intellectuals who isolate themselves from 
the people and the social milieu with which we should be involved. 

Academic vs. Movement Orientation 

The section of the paper which discusses courses, with a few exceptions, might be 
applicable to similar courses in any discipline. Therefore, it might be characterized 
as basically accepting a traditional academic view which evaluates courses as part of an 
educational system without reference to its relevancy to the realities of the world 
beyond the Ivory Tower. A new academic perspective encompassing an Asian American move- 
ment orientation with its focus on working toward basic social change to enhance the 
viability of Asian American peoples and their communities would provide such a basis. 
Rather than viewing an introductory course as merely giving "students a brief background 
and develop(ing) their interest in Asian American Studies,'* it could be designed as an 
introduction to the Asian American movement as a whole. The problems with such an intro- 
ductory course include the dangers of "coming on with a hard ideological line" which may 
hinder effective coirmuni cation because of the rhetoric involved. Suggestions to deal with 
problems of this nature would have been more in keeping with the focus of Asian American 
Studies than the general ones alluded to in the paper. 

Likewise, the comments regarding his.tory and identity courses reflect a traditional 
academic perspective by focusing upon the methodology of history and social psychological 
theories, respectively. Here ^gain I have no quarrels with these suggestions as such, but 
they need to be put into a broader context than merely a process for understanding metho- 
dological and theoretical limitations of existing disciplines. These courses must be seen 
and developed as a positive force in the o^/e.-'-all effort toward societal and educational 
change. ' 

The academic bias of this section Is most clearly revealed in the commen.^s on community 
courses. The statement, '^Students can select a segment of the community which -interests 
them ''- (emphasis added) runs counter to the primary focus of Arian American Studies to 
serve the interests of our communities, not that of the traditional academic interests of 
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students. If we are committed to educational change, we must reverse the process of 
students using the cormiunity to enhance their own personal concerns at the expense of the 
community but, rather, have students serving the interests of the conmunity as community 
peuple themselves define them. In order to accomplish this, both students and faculty 
must become involved with the community so that educational decisions are no longer 
made in the vacULon of the classroom. 

Seminars on independent research, as described in the paper, appear to focus on the 
development of Asian American Studies as an end in itself. Furthermore, it suggests that 
research courses' shoul d involve students who have "the subject background and tools of 
academic discipline to develop quality material." Yet, nothing is 'said about the possible 
limitations in perspective as well as methodological procedures which students may gain from 
such a backgroi^d, nor the necessity of discussing these shortcomings and developing pro- 
cedures which will transcend them. In referring to data information sources, no reference 
is made to diaries, letters, foreign language sources, nor to the data bank of informant 
memories as vital resources which have often been neglected in traditional academic 
research. 

Intellectual Elitism vs. Humanistic Di alogue 



If Asian American Studies is concerned with eliminating all forms of oppression, we 
must be sensitive to the structural forms of social relationships as well as the substan- 
tive content of our programs. It' makes little sense to talk about equality when, for 
example, faculty maintain a superior stance toward students. Obviously, there are role 
differences between teacher arid students, but this does not necessitate a superordinate- 
S"^ordinate relationship. Many of the traditional teaching* situations do have built into 
them this type of relationship. Nevertheless, the paper merely lists various teaching 
methods along with some of the advantages and shortcomings for each, and does not question 
the possiblity that these forms of pedagogy are rooted in an intellectual tradition that 
largely maintains control over not only the nature of knowledge, but the channels for its 
dissemination. Thus, those who have' the proper credentials are viewed as the primary 
possessors of knowledge, and their thoughts are given credibility at the virtual exclusion 
of other sources of information. 

The lecture method, to a large extent, epitomizes such a relationship by having the 
possessor of knowledge pass on infoniiation to those who lack it. Such a social structural 
form has its functional utility in rapidly disseminating information not readily available 
to the student in other forms. The cost of using this approach to teaching, however, 
is in reinforcing dependency on so-called "expert" knowledge. 

Much learning involves more than passing on information, and therefore, the lecture 
is inappropriate for a substantial portion of the time we spend in educational activities. 
Yet, traditionally, this has been the major mode of student-teacher contact under mass 
education. We must recognize the costs as well as the gains we accrue in all structural 
forms of learning and make use of those which serve our purposes when appropriate. 

As we all are guilty of at times, the workshop paper fails to recogni7-e the full 
significance of discussions as a potentially revolutionary form of learning. In a form of 
humanistic dialogue, similar to that described by Paulo Freire in his Peda gogy of the 
Oppressed , participants in a discussion , al though possessing different levels of input. 
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can become Involved in a problem-solving approach to education, and learn to share and co- 
operate as true equals in a meaningful collective experience. It is not only content, but 
forms of learning with which we must be concerned since form and content are integrally 
entwined. In involved interaction between teacher and students, what is being discussed 
can be more directly related to each person's existential reality rather than the teacher 
assuming the reality of the students and, .in Freire's terms, "banking" information in them. 

Guest speakers, films and field trips should be considered more than a means of 
adding "a fresh peroonality" or providing "new perspectives" as a reprieve from the monotony 
of having the same instructor from class period to class period. In a program committed 
to making its content relevant to the needs and interests of Asian Anoericans caught up in 
the problem-infested everyday world, we must become involved with the people and their 
difficulties. Unfortunately, many of us have become so isolated from these realities by 
having been taught to intellectualize, we need to first learn something of the gut level 
nature of these problems before we can begin to get involved without having a disruptive 
or other detrimental effects on social processes in the community. Eventually, this learning 
must involve students as equals with the people that actually experience the problems. 
Otherwise, we will learn to respond in either a paternalistic or an elitist way, and fail 
to help people develop their own potentials for coping with their own problems. 

Speakers and films are some of the initial ways in which we can begin to introduce 
students to the realities of the world outside of the acadenf\y from the perspectives of the 
people themselves. Thus, they may be considered as alternatives through. whi ch students who 
are not yet prepared to move out into the cotrmunity can begin to familiarize themselves 
with the realities of the community and its problems. Well designed field trips, if worked 
out in cooperation with responsible representatives of organizations within that community, 
can provide a second stage exposure and experience for students. 

It is commendable that the potential for developing "creative and instructional mat- 
erials" through panel presentations is noted in the workshop paper. Yet, here again, the 
full potential of this type of activity is overlooked. Students working together on a 
panel presentation for a class are involved in a collective activity. Therefore, we in 
Asian American Studies need to be cognizant that this is an experience which can be_ culti- 
vated as a valuable lesson for future collective experiences, and for this very reason 
encourage students In this direction. Such cooperation on a larger scale is the very 
stuff from which (Effective community action can be generated. 

In doing papers and projects, it is important that students are encouraged to pursue 
such activity, not merely from an individualistic-academic perspective but as a contri- 
bution toward a collective effort. The values and procedures followed can provide the 
student with an experience that will foster greater understanding and commitment in this 
direction. 

With regard to tests or examinations, there are many activities in which students 
participate that can also serve as "good measuring devices" without having to expose students 
to special ordeals designed primarily for the purpose of evaluating his/her progress. 
Test situations are basically artificial, dehumanizing experiences that can be well avoided 
in a program such as Asian American Studies. 

lO'i 
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It would seem that teaching methods cannot be evaluated strictly from the viewpoint 
of the method itself, but must be considered from the perspective of the over-all program. 
To the extent to which the methods are consistent with facilitating the objectives of the 
program without undue contradictions, they may be utilized where api^ropri ate. But, with- 
out such a perspective, an evaluation of teaching inethods appear to become parochial, 
and somewhat simplistic as well as obvious. 

The traditional academic orientation of the workshop paper is further revealed in the 
section on "Research and Curriculum". Reference is made to "the lack of adequate materials" 
and "quality research." We are encouraged to' "never be satisfied with our materials, but 
should constantly seek to improve and add to them." But nothing is said about the crite»"ia 
by which we might assess "quality." One, therefore, assumes that these criteria are under- 
stood because they are the same traditional criteria about which we all know. In spite of 
an attack on the "stigma of Western social science," no clear alternative is presented. 
Should the research in Asian American Studies be judged by the same criteria as other 
traditional disciplines, or do we begin to define our own criteria and attempt to establish 
them as a legitimate perspective within the academies of higher education? 

Furthennore who should set the criteria for evaluating? Should professional educators 
set the criteria? Then whom will we be serving, others or ourselves? In many ways, as an 
expeditious way of dealing witn present day realities, those of us in Asian American 
Studies must set the criteria for now. But we must recogni ze this as a temporary stance. 
Ultimately, we must develop the means whereby it will become possible for us to enter into 
a humanistic dialogue with those we purport to serve in order to set appropriate criteria. 

Much of the rest of the workshop paper, which deals with "Problems", merely expands 
points already alluded to earlier in the paper. Thus, my comments would also be an elabor- 
ation of those already mentioned. There is one other difference in values that should be 
mentioned although they are closely related to those already presented. 

Survival vs. Commitment 

An orientation toward survival in the institution appears at two levels in the workshop 
paper: relative to individual students and relative to Asian American Studies programs. 
The paper posits "grades, requirements and degrees" as the concrete realities which are 
the priorities which motivate individual students. The extent to which this is true in- 
dicates a failure of our present educational system. For Asian American Studies to merely 
accept or understand that this is the nature of "the instinct of student survival" does 
not contribute to meaningful societal or educational change. If we are to have impact in 
this direction, we must provide an environment where students can develop a sense of broad 
social significance in what they are doing, not only in their education, but in future 
activities. Furthermore, we need to create a supportive milieu from which students can 
begin to see how aspects of other existing college courses can be utilized in a constructive 
way. 

We should also recognize that Asian American Studies cannot completely reverse a 
process to which most students have been exposed for 12 or more years. Many students will 
continue to allocate "time and energies to maximize grade points." But, Asian American 
Studies must continue to attempt to expose the limitations of the existing system.. All 
this suggests is that we are up against tremendous odds, so the probabilities are that not 
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many students will fully understand the importance of our goals to the point where they 
will reorder their priorities and commitments. Nevertheless, if we have some impact on 
most of the students who take our courses, we will have planted the seeds for possible 
change toward a movement commitment in the future. 

The workshop paper also states that "most Asian American Studies programs have failed 
to acknowledge the institutional limitations of their environment" and recognizes that 
they "will eventually be required to "measure up" to institutional expectations which apply 
to all departments and programs-. It admonishes us for our failures to produce "adequate 
materials, people power or support." It reminds us that success or failure is measured 
by our "products ." 

This appeal to be demanding on ourselves is indeed appropriate, yet all of this 
sounds very familiar to those of us who have sat across the table from administrators who 
have requested us to justify our programs. In short, it exemplifies a conventional 
approach to academic survival. It is the very nature of Asian American Studies to challenge 
such views. To succeed by these criteria means we will have failed by our own, and that 
we have relinquished the commitment for our programs to become an extension of the interests 
of Asian American peoples and communities into our educational institutions. 

The paper makes a significant point in recognizing that Asian American Studies 
programs have been isolated from other segments of the university. Ultimately we do need 
support from such segments, but it must be cultivated through a full understanding and 
acceptance of our program defined in our own terms. Anything less would compromise the 
very nature of "Asian American Studies. 

The comments here presented will hopefully put the paper on "Course E)esign and Teaching 
Methods" into perspective. The fact that more questions than answers have been generated 
in the process underscores perhaps, not only the continuing limitations of Asian American 
Studies in this early period of development, but the significance of the task we have 
undertaken in order to create a more viable future for ourselves as Asians in America. 

George Kagiwada 
. UC Davis 
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WORKSHOP 
BEGINNING NEW PROGRAMS 



The original conveners of the workshop, the Asian American Studies Group at California 
State University, Los Angeles were not in attendance;: and were replaced by Alan Moriyama 
(UCLA) and Lloyd Inui (CSU Long Beach) in the first session, and Lowell Chun-Hoon (UCLA) • 
and Alan Moriyama (UCLA) in the second session. 

During the first session of the workshop, the problems facing two specific groups of 
interested faculty and students, the first at Arizona State University and the second at 
California Polytechnic University at San Luis Obispo, were discussed ot length; 

The problem at Arizona State University was presented by a faculty member who is inter- 
ested in teaching an Asian American Studies class. He found that while funding and support 
for such a class by the school administration was available, there is little student inter- 
est in the class. The workshop meni)ers tried to suggest ways in which the necessary inter- 
est might be raised. Suggestions included passing out leaflets on campus, sponsoring some 
kind of Asian cultural affair, or going door to door in the dormitories talking to students 
about the class. There was also the suggestion that the Education Opportunity Program 
(EOP) framework could be used to generate interest. The consensus of the. workshop seemed 
to be that the most important thing was to have soine kind of class available fo: ::tudents, 
Asian and non-Asian. 

On the other hand, 150 of the 400 Asian students at Cal Poly are active in different 
kinds of Asian organizations. There is interest in starting an Asian American Studies 
class, but there is neither faculty nor funding available. Suggestions from the other 
participants in the workshop included sponsoring some kind of speaker's forum on the Asian 
American experience and setting up a joint class with another school, possibly the Univer- 
sity, of Cal ifornia, Santa Barbara. It was suggested that in situations where strong student 
interest exists, the students should contact and utilize whatever resources more established 
programs nearby can offer. 

During the second workshop session, initiation of new programs at Stanford University 
and UC Santa Cruz was discussed. At Stanford, Asian American classes have been offered 
for the last three years. Because of the nature of Stanford's student body and its geo- 
graphical isolation from Asian corrmunities, the one class proposed for 1973-1974 is 
academically quite rigorous with little community orientation. It will probably be taught 
on a rotating basis by a team of instructors who are regular university professors. Each 
professor wCTI try to analyze Asian American problems from the perspective of his or her 
own discipline. 

At UC Santa Cruz, while opportunities for independent work or community field work are 
plentiful, no Asian faculty members on the campus are available to sponsor classes. 

A discussion of new programs in Asian American Studies also emerged in the workshop. 
This included the use of video classes, the 'UCLA master's degree proposal, and a suggestion 
that perhaps a coordinated effort could be made by various Asian American Studies programs 
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to become specialized in their research efforts so that an integrated approach could be 
developed. It was suggested that such a coordination might be one task undertaken by a 
national organization on Asian American Studies. 

UCLA Asian American Studies Center 
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WORKSHOPS 
SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



Chairperson: Susumu Yokoyama, CSU Long Beach 



Asian American Studies programs in the secon ds 



! inpr .ry schools are rapidly 



growing because the people in the communities are becomiruj increasingly aware of their 
necessity. With this in mind, the workshop on Asian American Studies on the secondary 
and elementary school levels was organized to bring together interested people, particu- 
larly teachers, to exchange ideas, methods of teaching, and information that might be of 
value. 

In order to encourage discussion on these topics, the workshop was conducted in a very 
informal manner, with no specifically designated resource persons. We considered those • 
people who attended the workshop to be resource persons since most of them were people 
who are involved in or at least interested in secondary and elementary Asian American 
Studies. 

The discussion basically addressed itself to two major topics: Firstly, the needs of 
secondary and elementary school Asian American Studies programs ; and secondly, the role of 
the universities' Asian American Studies programs in regard to secondary and eleinentary 
schools. 

The participants in the workshop wer^e interested in exchanging ideas on the type of 
materials available to teachers of Asian American*] curriculum. It was mentioned that some 
schools utilized university level materials since' curri cul um materials at the elementary 
and secondary levels are limited. It was pointed out that there are materials available, 
but people are not informed as to their availability. For example, the Japanese American 
Curriculum Project has developed a number of curriculum resource materials for elementary 
schools as has Visual Communications. 

The need for elementary school level Asian American Studies programs was expressed; 
Some participants felt that it is far more important to reach the students at the elementary 
level because children at that stage begin to form different ideas; it is therefore better.- 
to reach them before any negative ideas can be fom}ed. Yet, there seems to be a lag in 
the development of Asian American curriculum materials that can be used in the classrooms 
at this level . 

The importance of community support of Asian American Studies programs was another 
concern. Adriano Vicente, Director of the Asian American Studies Program at Seattle 
School District, stated that community support is vitally important not only in starting 
programs but also for their continued existence. To gain community support, the program 
must direct itself to community needs by developing a community-oriented curriculum. In 
order to develop a cormiunity-oriented curriculum, people in the community with knowledge 
and expertise need to become involved. 
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The concept of community support is clearly relevant in cormiunities which are composed 
of large concentrations of Asian Americans, such as in Seattle or Berkeley, But there wete 
people in the workshop from areas where Asian Americans are scattered in predominantly 
white middle class areas. The workshop was unable to resolve the questior. of how support 
for Asian American Studies programs can be gained to start adequate programs in such set- 
tings. This is a question that needs to be examined more carefully and comprehensively. 

The second major topic of the workshop was the discussion of what roles the Asian 
American Studies programs at the universities and colleges can play in supporting the Asian 
•-Amer4can-^tud-ie5-progr^ms-at—the-seeondary--'and-elementary school lev t s . The-^participants~ 
felt that one essential function of the University is to develop cuif culum materials, not 
just general materials, but each university in different regions '-^ id develop curriculum 
materials based on the needs of that area. Adriano Vicente stated that many of the curri c 
ulum materials used in his school district are geared towards the Seattle area, but the 
needs in one community are not necessarily the needs in another. Glen Watanabe, the 
Director of the Asian. Arrfiri can Studies Program in the Berkeley School District concurred 
by stating that what is good for the Bay Area may not hold true for the Seattle area. 
Therefore, in developing curriculum materials, such differences must be taken into consider 
ation. 

Another function of the universities' programs is to train future elementary and 
secondary teachers of Asian American Studies. Glen Watanabe stated that he often gets 
letters from teachers and parents from across the country for Asian American curriculum 
materials, but he pointed out that with the limited amount of pre-packaged materials 
available, it is essential that the universities train people to develop skills and tools 
necessary in creating their own curriculum. Once teachers have acquired the requisite 
skills, then he or she can get out andwork in the community to get a feel of what the 
community needs. When the teachers have a knowledge of the community, they can develop a 
curriculum based on its needs. In this way, besides being a teacher, that person can 
become a resource person in the community for the Movement. Thus far, Asian American 
Studies in the universities have not trained teachers to do this type of work. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions were made. First, curriculum r;isource information 
should be gathered in one place so that people who are starting programs or people that are 
already involved with programs can quickly and easily' determine what types of materials 
are available. Secondly, in addition to t;he centralization of curriculum information, the 
Asian American Studies programs at the university level should begin to develop materials 
for the secondary and elementary school for use in cormunities in their surrounding area. 

Each university must develop materials relevant to its own community. Thirdly, Asian 

American Studies programs at the university level must begin to help train future teachers 
of Asian American Studies to acquire the tools and the skills to enable them to develop 
their own curriculum materials through the utilization of community resources. The work- 
shop concluded that all are necessary to develop an elementary and secondary Asian AiVcrican 
Studies program that meets the needs of the community as well as the needs of the students 
themselves. 
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FUNDING AND GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES WORKSHOP 



WORKSHOP 
FUNDING AND GOVERNMENT SERVICES 



Chairpersons: Phil Chin 

Gail Nishioka 



ResolJfce^PeTpTei Kathy"' Buto"" 
Frank Chow 
Emory Ltie 

Recorders: Cindy Kodama 
Gus Lee 



Three general concerns, each affecting access to federal^nfKJnTes^fornri^^^ or 
programs, were addressed by the workshop. 

I. The federal budgetary process 
II. The Grantsmanship Game 
' III. The status of Asians as a needy group in the eyes of Washington 

I. Where is the money for Asian projects? Why is there none— or so little? The answer 
begins to emerge from the highest levels of the U.S, government and its bu^ljj^tdry 
process. "The entire operation," said Phil Chin, "should be viewed as,.^f?ijhly 
political." It contains fo^w primary units: 

A. Executive formulation in* submission. This component includes the Pif^^:|.5nl, 



design often prove cr^tii^l. This is the most remote and austere leveT f 
government. 

B, Congressional authorization and appropriation. The perceptions formed y members 
of Congress of needs, and the concerns expressed by their constituencies influence 
their enactments c^nd funding patterns. 

C, Budget execution and control. This is the operational level—the one we see-- 
administered by federal agencies under the legislation produced by the Congttess, 
Agencies also fom their own images of needs and concerns, independent of 
congressional mandates. 

D, Review and audit. This is the evaluation comptjnent which, determines tte institu- 
tional success of a glypn function. 

Much of the difficulty ir^tnering federal monies for Asian projects arises from the 
failure to engage each of n;^e four levels; "...the total budget process has not 
Included any input from hfir American communities, groups, or individuals," We have 
thus far concentrated our aborts on one step of the process--the execution and control 
of the budget. We need to also influence policies and decisions at the executive and 
congressional levels. 



the executive staff, end top party leaders. Their various conceptions c budget 
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n. Phil Chin prepared "The Grantsmanship Game," a concise funding advisory brief that 
should prove valuable to anyone contemplating proposal processing. "Game" speaks to 

~ the important considerations that a proposal designer should satisfy in order to 

optimize the chances for actual granting. (See Appendix D) 

Gail Nishioka, Phil Chin, and Emory Lee offered recommendations for generally improving 
the Asian-federal money relationship: 

A. Develop a national Asian organisation to pressure the Executive and Congressional 
plateaus — to articulate Asian needs at the highest levels of government,, 
— "--^B , - -Devote -energy- i nto-the - i nformal -sys tems- of-the-admi ni strati on-;~-as-an-examp I e^-the — — 
formal structure of HEW is a conformist, monol ithic, impersonal bureaucracy of 
110,000 employees. The personal -advocate pathway can prove to be of vital import 
in working through the funding chain, 
C. Develop linkages with the state and local bureaucracies who play major roles in 
the specific application of federal funds. 

Phil Chin provides a number of other recommendations in his workshop notes that precede 

"The Grantsmanship Game." (See Appefi-dix C) ' ~ , 

III. Kathy Buto and Phil Chin spoke of the status of Asians in the context of various govern- 
ment agencies. In no case are our concerns considered seriously. The U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission is an ess^in^tially conservati^ and Black-oriented body, with a 
growing concern for Latir;:;^,. \t is an agency ^*^hi ch has difficulties in recognizing 
'Asian and Native Ameri car >/"!:iTj.laT^s Kathy added that the Department of Labor recognizes 
"Orientals," but has a verv w (consciousness level beyond this. Similar to them in 
outlook is the Department ti# ttetJtn, Education and Welfare. 

The workshop was unique wlttitfrr ii;he conference agenda because of Its structure—instead 
of providing a forum for issue issli^cussion , it was a concise information-delivery seminar, 
Imp^oTtant and unique datE^ vievr,,, conclusions otherwise not readily available were 
provided by the workshop Df^pj?!^, ~ — ; ^ 
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SUMMARY 



SOMETHING'S HAPPENING: 
REFLECTIONS ON ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES CONFERENCE II 



Isao Fujimoto 

_ "For What It's Worth," a song by the Buffalo Sprlngfjel d.,_..couTd have been composed to 

sum up Asian American Studies Conference II. It starts off with the line, "Something's 
happening here; what it is, ain't exactly clear." The mood at the San Jose gathering was 
that we knew something was happening, but we couldn't clearly focus on it; we knew that we 
were on the right track, but somehow there was a need for greater clarity and direction. 
Although we got together to do this, the conference didn't quite put it together^ 

With all due credit to the energy and hopes expended in bringing about the conference, 
the pervasive feeling was nonetheless one that showed anxiety, frustration and confusion, 
mixed with undertones of guarded optimism and challenge. This is from general observations 
and based on feedback to the questions --What: tdid you get out of the conference? What did 
you want dealt with in greater depth?— asked of those who stuck it out until the last 
session on Sunday, Although the appraisal is harsh and may not have been what we had 
hoped for, it is nevertheless instructive to take a good look at where we are, which means 
wc also have to ask how we got here and where we're going. 

We've been around one college generation, getting started at the tail end of a decade 
initiated by optinrism and hope, and marking time in the seventies, which seem to be 
characterized by holding actions and forays far survival. The development of Asian American 
Studies reflects the time and context in which it moves, be it periods conducive to 
optimistic confrontations or dulling periods:'Mrked by hassling with reactionary conservatism. 

Our context and focus have changed; we've gone from courses that put a premiun on 
knowing who we were as individuals and as a people, drawing heavily on psychology and 
history, moving on to field experiences^ and conmunity services, where the stress- was more 
on checking out the situation and getting involved than on* reading or reflecting:. Now 
we're seeing more exploration into the humanities, letters, creative arts, and media on the 
one hand, and on the other, attempts to develop or deal with frames of reference that will 
enable a structural analysis of the Asian American experience, both domestically and 
internationally. 

Asian American Studies brought out different kinds of students. There were those 
that came in, took a course or two, and drifted back to wfrejre they started. T*^n, there 
were those that came in, gave a lot of energy or pain, or both, and either lefrt taking 
what they wanted, dropped out, or burned out. There were those that came, in and went on 
more determined* whetH^- into the community, further studies^, or the professional schools. 
There's also an array :3f students, Asian American included, for whom Studies programs 
have made no di fferenes:,. 

Although hard to t^iantify, it's not easy to dismiss the itnpact of Asian American 
Studies. It certainly had to do with some of the drop-outs md burn-outs, but it's also 
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gotten people into professional schools, especially into law and into the traditional 
helping sciences, such as social work, education and medicine, with a more political, 
if not community, orientation. There's a new breed of.lawyers, doctors, social workers 
and teachers preparing to work with the communities rather than on them. 

There's no denying that the burgeoning involvement of groups into issues that affect 
the community got considerable impetus through students who were channeled there through 
Asian An)erican Studies programs. Another visible legacy of Asian American Studies is the 
stimulus it's given to the creation of materials on the Asian American experience, with 
the added vigilance that these materials speak from an Asian American perspective. We 
now have some serious research underway, criticisms, creative writing, a?; wr' ' :r .^ts 
to organize advocacy and action research. 

•'f.'ople cdm to the conference from all over to find out, to share with others what 
has seen going.on, and saw it as a vehicle to get together and to meet people. To a 
large extent, we all got what we wanted here, butrthere were other important items we 
wanted but didn't gafc Name^i^^, a clearer sense of direction of where Asian American 
Studies is going, a philosopny, if not a vision of its place in the academy, as well as 
its usefulness to the cormunity. Conferees founrd in the panels and workshops— wi th the 
exception of the women's panel--echos of the past, more rhetoric than deep reflection, 
rapping rather than thinking, concern more on sxirvlval in the institution rather than on' 
ways to move the movement. Found also lacking was a sense of unity and solidarity, and 
along with the running ba^ttle that emerged between the comnunity and the Studies programs, 
an in?«nsitivi ty, if not the lack of genuine attempts, to confront each other openly 
and cons true ti vely. 

The recurring concern at San Jose was the dichotomy between the various programs and 
the cormiuni ty--the choice between conmunity actiorr, and academic work, whether Asian American 
Studies should be a part of the comnunity or the dnrnmuni ty a resource for Asian American 
Studies; what kind of research is most needed and by whom. On the surface, there appears 
to be very different priorities; however, the gist of many of the discussions seems to 
express a genuine concern that differences between^the two be reconciled in a way that 
experiences enhance both the students and the community, that work done be academically 
challenging and also of use ±d the comnunity. Just as significant were the questions not 
raised, particularly by representatives of the various activist community groups, who for 
a variety of reasons, chose not to speak up. We badly need to air out differences, to 
hurdle the insensitivity, minimize defensive postures, and concentrate on ways to work 
together more effectively. For essentially, the goals are the same: How best to marshal 1 
resources that will enhance the integrity of individuals and conmunities in a pluralistic 
society. / 

obvious gap was the lack of a more thorough recognition of the role of students 
in Asian American Studies. Without students. Studies programs cannot be viable. The 
qualits^- and quantity of the invo '^vement raise serious questions concerning context, rele- 
vance, approach, legitimacy, and organizing. The same concern can be directed to more 
active inclusion of junior colle'^es and those who are working or will work at all different 
levels of public schools. 

1 1 6 
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Despite all this, there was guarded optimism and a sense of the challenge that comes 
with knowing that we are not alone in our groping and struggling; that one's problem is 
not unique or isolated; that there's support in knowing that others have gone on to tackle 
new stages, and there's strength to be drawn from a potentially viable connunity, with its 
pool of knowledge and energy, frustrated though it may appear. The conference also made 
people realize that educational institutions can bo both insulated and isolated, but need 
not be, certainly from each other, if only tied together by h:^nds of having to asK t"-^ 
right questions and getting answers for them. More important too, is the realization that 
whe'^^'-'r one wnrks in the community or in Studies, we cannot afford the luxury of putting 
a premium on action alone or reflection alone. Instead, we need to take a cue from Paulo 
Freire, who in his Pedagogy of the O ppressed, put the stress on praxis — titnat we combine 
both act"^Qn and reflection in all that we do. 

All this leads to some comments concerning the gaps this conference e as revealed and 
where ^we go from here. We need critical analysis of our strengths and te^knesses, as well 
as ^„a Vis ion of the larger whole. We need a clearer understanding of -where we are going 
and Asian American Studies must articulate that vision if there is to be a rationale 
for its existence. 

It would pay for those involved in Studies programs to take a good hard look at the 
institutiions they're in, to take on the challenges existing on the home ground, for it is 
out of tMe context of educational reform that Asian American Studies was born. Now it is 
the very same institutional context which incubated ethnic studies ' that threatens to 
abort them. Despite the initiation of EOP, Affirmative Action, Urban Crisis projects, 
innovative courses and the like, the elitism that is the style of higher education has 
within its arsenal such devices as myths of objectivity, intellectual bias, rationaliza- 
tions, and institutional racism that all require steady and consistent challenging. 

We also need to challenge our own sloppiness and start doing our intellectual homework 
with discipline. We need also to forthrightly deal with the charges of weaknesses in our 
own programs and set our own programs in order. We need to establish contact points where 
the academy and the coirmunity can come together, to allow meaningful research, study, 
learning and action to take place, so we all come out ahead. 

If there is any need for ideas and directions for community directed research or 
community action programs, just turn to the hearings of the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
or more specifically, to the cataloguing of Discrimination Against Asians ^ compiled by 
the Washington State Governor's Asian American Advisory Council. Every occupational field-- 
fire departments, postal services, canneries, public schools, construction, medicine, the 
mili^tary, etc. --as well as the very institutions purportedly set. up to undo injustices — 
churches, public assistance offices, law enforcement agencies--are permeated with violations 
to tne civil rights of Asians that require investigation and fol 1 ow- through that can keep 
ever- Asian American Studies program busy with meaningful intellectual and cDrrmur^^ty- 
rele/ant projects . 

The conference also made obvious the need for clarii^ying the purpose of Asixrn American 
Studk's. Ndme]y--as it has been for ethnic studies in general-'-the vision, if not the 
dim, 'M been to contribute to a new definition of America and its institutions, to point 
out the realities of racism, and the universality of the human condition. 
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America will be celebrat,ng its bicentennial in three years. In contrast to the 
establishment's Bicentennial Commission which promises galas thatwiM enhance profits for 
participating corporations, the aras Rented People's Biceni lal Commissi' or, 

calls for a major re-orientation .11' in nation of the principle to a dynamic 

and pluralistic society. One of their nr:t s is a call for the re-writing of American 
history to recognize the struggles-^past and ongoing--experianced by those left out of 
America's history books: women , workers , the poor-,-^the--ethn-i-c-mTnoH-t4es-and-wH-tten-from-- 
their perspectives. Asian American Studies has, an appropri ate place in the People's 
American Revolutionary Bicentennial Commission. 

By its very definition, however , ethni c studies is internationalist rather than 
limited to the national bounds of one society. Its focus is on resettled people whose 
roots trace back to soils of origin all over the world. The aim of ethnic studies is to 
understand the world as a source of these people. America is a land of iimigrants, and 
its story is one of an ongoing dynamic best understood in an internationalist context, 
particularly of those groups that provided the bulwark of the working class which can be 
very easily missed by established versions of American history. For example, at the 
height of American radicalism in the 1930s, all but one of the more than twenty newspapers 
published by the American Coimunist Party were in languages other than English. The 
acceptance of such diversity, heterogeneity and ethnic pi ural ism is quite the opposite of 
racism and a focus to which ethnic studies could speak. 

Ethnic studies has challenged traditional concepts, including what it means to be 
teacher, student, expert,- and whom the university serves. In the traditional sense, the 
measure of education was in terms of facts collected and the preparation given towards 
qualifying the student for predetermined slots in the society. From the perspective of 
education that puts a. premium on liberation, the pay-off is measured in terms of the degree 
to which a student gains control of one's own life, free of the stereotypes, biases, and 
limitations imposed on the person by the larger society, so that the enhancement of one 
life becomes an enhancement of all of society. 

We. need never apologize for the fact that the kinds of energies that have gone into 
Asian American Studies, and ethnic studies in general, have forever changed American higher 
education. A great deal of work awaits us and we need to continue to confront our 
institutions, society, and most certainly of all, ourselves. 

In sum, the real test of the worth of this conference— despite feelings of frustration 
and there being unfinished business--wi 1 1 be measured in terms of what the participants 
will do after they return, and how much we contirrue to strengthen ojx sense of corrmunlty 
in the broadest sense of the word. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A CONFERENCE PLANNER 



Gus Lee 

^ _ [Easy is my book to read and telleth of much fight 

But then your easy read is damned hard to write— Napier] 

I was a planner for Conference II, and I think rriy involvement is in some respects 
a reflection of the event itself. 

If ignorance truly is the mother of devotion, then we are given a possible explanation 
of our second national conference. My ignorance, of itself, bears very little scrutiny; 
the same ignorance, as a factor in a movement, warrants notice, for what made me a planner, 
and you a reader, was not expertise. Far from it. My heritage and nf\y consciousness fit 
well into an Asian American Studies endeavor, but what proved decisive was the availability 
of my time, not rny ability. 

With this comforting assertion made, I can now admit to some, knowledge. Thirty days 
from this writing, some half dozen of us can in murkier comers of our cranial vaults, 
acknowledge that we have lived with the Conference for two years: seventeen months of 
planning, two-and-a-half days of convening, s.ix months of preparing the proceedings, and 
one jnonth of anomie. Even the most vaunted ignoramus must learn something from so much 
exposure. 

In moments of blinding intellecutal courage, I have asked nr\yself what Conference II 
was all about. What the hell happened? Was it good, or was it bad? What's "good", and 
what's "bad"? What's "what"? 

Conference 11 was a sign of life--a light, informal, and slightly awkward communion 
with ourselves, it was 1973, ostensibly a year of peace for Asia, and reputedly an 
annum of accord on our campuses. Yet, while this was not so, we had no burning, identi- 
fiable external issue--no strikes, killings, invasions. We had but ourselves in troubled, 
undefined times, faced with ominous expectations rather than self-defining crises. I think 
our convening represented that. As a result, San Jose was our first peace time conference, 
a convening in quiet water, a still stream with fury behind us, and anxiety and the roar 
of rapids ahead. It you find such geophysical representations unill uninating, ^^^^P^ ^^^^ 
as an expression of n^y place, and buy that this influenced the Conference. 

Because no single California Asian American Studies Program could host a national 
meeting, a consortiiBTi of resources was formed. The stage was set: planning and execution 
of the event would be jointly borne by various schools, various individuals, and various 
monies. Whatever resulted would be the product of consensus. Cordiality and the tyranny 
of democratic decision-making^would hold sway over mandate and order. This was good, for 
all people are to be heard. It was bad, because the need to. agree dominated the need to 
be incisive. 

I believe that this represented a critical tension in our movement. From the need 
to agree we derive the capacity to do limited work together, but we also prefer to skirt 
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intra-confrontation. Our brotherhood/sisterhood is not felt as sufficiently secure to 
survive harsh breachings; our whole relationship in acadomy--community terms is testament 
to this. I. know that in planning for the Conference I did not want to see conflict, yet 
Asian American Studies arose from confrontation, and spiritually represents the strife 
that has plagued humankind since inception. I wanted to see important dialoaue take place 
between the school and the community, but I didn't know how to address the anger, the 
disparities in positions, and the way that we aliena^"e ourselves from each other. I didn't 
know, how to trigger issue-taking without mani pul atiuii , or how to inspire learning without 
causing struggle. In Conference Planning Sessions, it was apparent that ignorance always 
_satj3y, me, and heldjgv place during the lunch break, , . 

I would have felt better on that Sunday after the Conference while driving back to 
Davis, if I had known that the meeting had spawned a great idea, or a new revitalized 
movement--i f we had generated a bold and immutable Third World doctrine, and had joined the 
hands of workers, teachers, and students. I felt relieved that the toughest part of the 
Conference had passed, but I also felt a slight hol'lowness--a sense of responsibility that 
nothing stunning had occurred--a hint of failure. I have wrestled with those feelings 
ever since, and have learned that the grappling was more significant for me than .the 
Conference itself. I have learned to ask more personal questions about personal expecta- 
tions. Concluding that Conference IJ was an honest expression of all of us in attendance, 
rather than the shaky and exclusive product of my own lack of expertise, was not as easy 
an inductive leap that others might suppose. It makes me wonder about our future. 

I am part of a movement, yet I move very little. I helped Third World programs through 
risk-taking and struggle, and now I am remarkably institutionalized and cautious. I have 
helped create a vested interest — where before I could lose little and gain much, now there 
is more to lose through indiscretion or miscalculation. I nas crisis-oriented and welcomed 
the good fight, and now I have difficulty identifying any crisis that doesn't deal with 
the budget or personnel. I chant the litany about communi ty--in a college town where 
students who have never known poverty and faculty who struggle only for tenure--abound. 
I want guaranteed programs, adequate staffing, better facilities and perfectly planned 
national conferences for our studies programs--but worry about their tranqulllzing effects. 
I have not decided which of. these are natural and good, and which are detrimental and 
needful of resolution. I have begun to see that many of these ironies are splendid-- 
that we ourselves have created them because we caused change, and can now re-evaluate and 
adapt to an altering scene. The Conference, as a sign of interest and a gesture of 
commitment, was a strong reminder of our potential to do at least that. 

As 4lLd1yi duals and as a people, as communities and as studies programs, we face the 
possibilities of not making it. This is nothing new. We could work together; that 
would be new and even an ignoramus could see the value of such a union. 

T'len sya wei gung 
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NATIONAL ASIAN AMERICAN STUDIES COORDINATING ORGANIZATION: 
A proposal to be mutilated or rejected, but ultimately resulting in an einerging reality 

I ntroduction 

Asian American Studies in various institutions of higher learning have the following 
common and interrelated objectives: 

K Through formally structured college curricula, Asian American Studies explores 

various aspects of Asian Ameri cans— thei r heritage, history, and roles as an ethnic 
and racial minority in a predominantly white, European society; to discover, 
recognize, and understand the unique identity of Asian Americans. 

2. Through organized research, Asian American Studies collects, compiles, analyzes, 
and disseminates political, economic, cultural, social, psychological and education- 
al data to provide the basis for developing ':urriculLin and participating in 
organizing community activities and contributing towards determining policies and 
priorities for social action. 

3. Through exposing all college communities to an organized body of knowledge about 

Asian Americans, Asian American Studies performs the essential function of breaking 

down the rnyths and stereotypes about Asian Americans and ethnosizing and sensitizing 
all Americans to the problems they face. 

4. Through a formal educational program, Asian American Studies provides a foundation . 
upon which students are able to develop vocational and social objectives as 
members of a pluralistic society in an innovative way. 

The attainment of these goals of Asian American Studies requires an organization to 
serve as an advocate to insure that various resources, both public and private, from the 
national to the local level are made available and utilized by Asian American Studies programs 

At this juncture, it seems unrealistic to* initiate a national organization in full blown 
terms. It is therefore proposed that an interim skeltal structure be created as a means to 
further develop the organization. 

Function 

The proposed functions of the NAASCO will be indicated below. The first four are pri- 
ority items for the first interim year with attention given to others only as personnel and 
other resources will allow. 

First Year Priority 

1. To develop a permanent organization, including clarifications of goals and function, 
extension of structure and permanent method and source "of funding. 

2. To investigate possible sources of gran^,s, other financial and developmental re- 
sources for Asian American programs and to vigorously work for the extension and availability 
of these resources. 
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3. To serve as a central clearinghouse for personnel recruitment by maintaining an up 
to date personnel file of resumes of individuals who are available for positions in Asian 
American Studies programs. 

4. To develop a communication network, including a newsletter, to facilitate informa- 
tional exchange among NAASCO, campuses, community groups and ethnic and general mass media. 
Contact also should be established with other Third World organizations as well as with 
other groups working for social change. 

5. To develop a clearinghouse to provide the compilation and centralization of all 
studies materials. This will include programs and research proposals, research monographs, 
periodicals, tapes and related materials. 

6. To coordinate the development of new and existing courses in the various studies 
programs to eliminate duplication of effort. 

7. To develop a repository of media materials so that a central collection of films 
and tapes from all campuses will be more easily available. A central speakers file should 
be established also so that interested groups may have access to qualified speakers on 
various Asian American subject areas. 

8. To de ;lop a system of coordinating comnunity action and research projects related 
to Asian American Studies to prevent duplication of action and research. 

9. To serve as a watch dog of activities related to higher education and to insure 
that Asian American Studies interest and input are given due consideration. 

Structure 

The permanent organizational structure of NAASCO w'll be determined during the first 
year of operation. In the interim it is proposed that the structure consist of an Executive 
Steering Committee, and Executive Dire^ jr, an administrative staff, and member colleges. 

The Executive Steering Committee's make-up should consider regional as well as college 
level (i.e., university, state college and community college) representation, possibly 
along the following lines: 

Southwest (including Hawaii) 

Central Paci fi c 

Northern Pacific 

Central 

East Coast (possibly 2 representatives) 
Community Colleges (possibly 2 representatives) 

The permanent organizational structure will be proposed by the Executive Steering 
Committee and the Executive Director in consultation with member colleges with final 
approval by the member colleges. 

Budget and Financing 

For the purpose of getting NAASCO initiated, the following first year budget is pro- 
posed: 

Executive Director $6,000 
Clerical Staff (Work Study) 2,000 



Travel 

Telephone (long distance calls) 
Supplies 



1 ,500 
300 



200 



TOTAL: $10,000 
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The supplies budget is merely to be considered as necessary to establish an Office 
during the first month of operation and for stationery and postage not reimbursed through 
cost-basis returns. 

Initially, the NAASCO office will be established at one of the member colleges which 
has access to necessary office equipment, space and manpower to provide the clerical work- 
study staff. Member colleges which cannot meet the minimum financial obligation, may 
receive service (e.g., newsletter, personnel information) on a cost basis to insure a 
continual replenishing of the supplies fund. 

.The initial funding of NAASCO will be through contributions from participating 
institutions. For campuses which have very little or no funds to divert it is suggested 
that they initiate some type of fund raising activity. Furthermore, specifi.c guidelines 
where special hardship situations exist may be developed. 
Tentative suggestions for funding: 

Minimum contribution of 30 participating programs ($250 each) $7,500 
Additional contributions from more successful fund raising 

efforts or individual con^tributions from faculty or other 

interested persons 2,500 

$10,000 

Spring 197Z 
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NAA5rO---3^}CTRUMENT OF CONTRQ!v/.INS.^ENT OT CHANGE 

NAAa;^ as an instranent '^j^^^:^!, 

•onventionality amc r iiity are powerful o,:^f.ti;c:trfiristic^ of NAA3GQ;: much of the tud- 
treating spirit behirrd 11% pr^ osed formation arises from an increasing ne*/^^ to play the 
existing systems gai^. are not well '-epresentted in many national ^3r^>^ -ederal consid- 

erations because no orge ^tf^ton exists which could apply the necessary p^ -'-^ijre to reilri^ws 
the deficiency. 

Generating the abilfty :d exert this general ferm of pressure present^ ie problem; 
placing the optimum combiratton of people and ide^s in the needed places crM^tes another. 

The con s tructional fr g mwork , - of NAASCq is lecail e l-itis t ,- i ns- t Hu- tional , and r e slsta n l — 

to change. The processes available for altering P^'ASCO once it is instituted are rigorous: 
and require legal expertise as well as energy. 

This is why the assessment of need for a national organization and the identification 
of its purposes and goals, are so incredibly critical. A well directed and rightly aimed 
national organization can accomplish positive, enduring, and change-creating ends. A 
poorly aimed organization can reverse years of local work through the propagation of 
errorjeous and/or conflicting information. Counter-progressive input at a national level, 
Inadvertently created by rational progressives, would amount to the fabrication of a self- 
defeating organism--in a sense, such a body would act as a toxic inoculant. 

A poorly administered national organization would be a bust and the building of a na- 
. tional reversal. An externally and internally over-estimated organization must eventually 
fall hard. It follows that those who create NAASCO must be cognizant of the clear responsi- 
bilities that they automatically assumed. I deem it highly inadvisable to construct a paper 
structure which is national in title and bankrupt in human energy and commitment. 

NAASCO is a conventional device designed to attain neo-conventionaV changes through 
traditional means. It is a machine, and as such it requires flawless engineering, and strong, 
intelligent maintenance. Once the machine is started and the gears engaged, it should con- 
tinue running. If we believe that the operation of NAASCO is too zealous an hct, we cannot • 
entertain its conception without paying the price of hubris, and of all paper tigers. 

NAASCO as an instrinent of change 

The need for an Asian national voice, an Asian American body, is clear to those with a 
countrywide perspective; it is somewhat vague to those without that view. NAASCO can be a 

two-way mechanism, gathering feelings _and thoughts...from the membership, and channeling them 

into useful places in the system, it can glean information from the power-centers and chan- 
nel it back to the membership. It can keep its sensors on the pulse of national events and 
the Implications they bear for Asians. As a reflection of those who would seek national 
transformation, NAASCO could be a tool of change. It is only as good and as effective as 
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NOTES ON THE hiH^m .rVERNMENT SERVICES WORKSHOP 

I. The Funding Process 

A. The Funding Process is a p4t^ of total government's Budget Process which should 
be viewed as a highly polft'cal aiJt^cess. 

B. The Budget Process inc:l.udHs ur-:..y c components: 

1. Executive Formulatrion mn\i%<^wn - The Sentiments of ithe Executive 
Office of the Prestdert. f^ir^if-^mial staff. Department, heads . ^iand party 
leaders and functionary I^jy a-S-ignificant role in the propmsal of 
progranmatic initiativ^i: id Ibydgetary priorities. 

2. Congressional Authori>Zi^ '\n. x^m Aipropriation - What members of Congress 
see and feel to be the P-miiieiM-ajncerns and desires of their cons tiftuency 
and/or party and other ter#?t.ts :may become a major determining factor in 
how the proposed budget t^ai^i^sred, enhanced, or reduced. Legislation 

is then formulated to eTx^a^r «;:oiitinue support of certain activities or to 
initiate new activities w> appropriations following. 

3. Budget Execution and Contn^l ^. As a consequence of the interplay between 
the President and the riinOTM??-?;, operating agencies of the government may 
receive both the mandate aiid the. resources to carry out certain functions. 
The mandate is in the form of enabling legislation, legislation that 

authorizes the performan^ce of certain functions, usual ly within a certain 

time fraiTie"~CeTg7'fiv¥l?eST5^aSJ'^^^ hcffiigetary limits (e.g. 200 million) 
with a body or agency assngs^ttttie responsiibility of execution (e.g. Secretary 
of HEW). The actual fun:dtmj xaasi^lly comes iin the form of an appropriation 

bill that provides monies m;t: .^eve the cefiT^ng set by enabling legislation. 
Enabling legislation and isuppr^rtations set certain constraints on what 
monies can be used for but Departments and agencies also set their own 
priorities or targets within the framework of a Congressional mandate. 
Here again, program planners, bureau or division chiefs, and other agency 
staff make determinations ion >«^at- is important- or necessary action, with 
or without input from th^ cttfeETrny. Agencies oftentimes have their own 
programs that they want tt* pusin and decisions on priorities may be made 
well in advance of^ actual apAfoprfcations. 

4. Review and Audit — Reviej^ ^nd -Piudirt of Federal outlays is a continuing process 
carried on by agencies, ii^pa^Kments, the General Accounting Office (GAO) 

and the Executive Office of >^anagement and Budget (0MB) to determine whether 
funds were spent in accord^ims with legislation, contractural agreements 
and program regulations, v(^fehrare in effect the decisions made in the first 
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three steps of the budget proc&ss. 



Impacting on the Funding Process 

A. Asian Americans have not been effective in impacting on the Funding r acctss 
because the total Budget I'rocess has not included any input from Asu AAnerican 
communities, groups, or individuals. 

1. Asian American communities and groups have focused major efforts it 
impacting on. only one step of the process - the execution and corirr-nf of 
the budget,. Many decisions on programs and priorities will have ^i3*?gr 
made at thai: point in the total Budget Process, at the expense of astr. 
excluding the recognition of Asian American concerns. It's been a i?«iter 
of being a day late and a dollar short - or more accurately, five yesrs 
late and 500 million dollars short! With the current re-organistticr. 

of various Federal agencies impacting on this, even this step of ti^> Sudget 
Process will include major problems. 

2. Dependence on Asians in Washington to effect positive-funding dertisi&ns 
is not a realistic outlook— they should do their share but with fav. 
exceptions they are isolated from and powerless in the process of 
deciding where the bread goes. 

B. General Recommendations 

1. Research and develop linkages with, and within the State and local 
bureaucracies and regional offices of the Federal bureaucracy. Though 
the remainder of the revenue sharing imitiatives may never get off the 
ground, the majority of Federal funds (well over 80%) will continue to 

go directly to State, and in some cases^ local agencies for administration 
and distribution. Sizing up and developing linkages with Feds in D.C. 
would not hurt either, . ut will be corrsnderably more difficult. 

2. Establish contact with, lobby and persuade local. State, and Federal 
legislators and executives of the need for programs. well in advance of 
proposal preparation. In short, impact on the total Budget Process and 
not just one step of it. Though hot all Mayors, Governors, Councilman, 
and Presidents anernecessarily sympathetic to Asian American concerns, 
many are just fgnorant and need to be "educated." 

Ik Continue to "lean on" program administrators and program staff (many 
decisions are ctelegated down to lower level professionals) in local, 
state, and Federal bureaucracies to "encourage" them to make the 
desired decisions within the limits and constraints that they work within... 

4. Consider pressiiig for review and audit of allocations on the basis of 
ethnicity of populations served - there are a lot of legal and adminis- 
trative barriers to such an audit but if done will undoubtedly reveal 
some glaring inequities. 

5.. Press for increased employment of Asian Americans in Regional Offices 
of the Federal Government and in State and local bureaucracies. 
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THE GRANTSMANSHIF a^ME 



THE PRIVATE SECTOR 



Gettmg to Know the Freiiiir— for infonnatton on faundatturr [grants and praictices: 

A. Council on FoswiatlDns.., Inc. 
888 Seventh k^^ue 

New York, New York TOUOl 

Publishes FouiHJattQti News (periodic, newsfetter and:-siunmary of recent grants), 
The Foundation- Pi rgctory '(listing of ^sigrrl^cant pMnlfanthropic foundations 
throughout the U. S.)^ and The Foundation iGrants Index {a categorized listing of 
sped fi c foundati on grants.),.. 

B. The Foundation Center 
888 Seventh Avenue 

New York, New York 10001 

Comprehensive reference library of data about foundations and foundation gr^jnto; 
sub-centers In Atlanta; Austin, Texas ; Berkeley, California; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Los Angeles; St. Louis; Wasiiiiington , D. C. (see attasihed listing of regional 
reference collections). 



II. Lite nature 

A. Ime Foundation Directory . Edition 4: Listing of 5,454 foundations wiith fielxis^ 
of interest, income and grant totals, and officers; 1,198 pp., $15; order from 
MLwbia University Press, 136 South Broadway, Irvf,nton-on-Hudson , New York 

B. The Foundation -Grants Index, lyO-TT : A ccumulative listing of more than 25,000 
grants of $10,000 or more awarded by American philanthropic founda1^ijxaisi;^290 pp., 
$10; order from same address as above. 

C. Foundation News : Bi-monthly newslntter to keep .prro-fe^ions In the foundation 
-Tfield and 5rant-seekingcorganizati™s informed of cument developments, ^grants 

awarded, etc, , $10/year:;;:order fronn Foundation News, ?^:. 0. Box 468, Wesi: Haven., 
Ct. 06516, 

D. 1970-71 Survey of Gramfe-Maklng Foumdations with Assete of Over $ 500,000: Answers: 
about when it is best: 13) apply, how- to request f1 rsti tntervlew, who should re- 
ceive request, and which foundattaias consider ope ratliitg budgets; 56 pp.. , $7.50,; 
order from Publ-fc Service MateriaiferCentar, 104 East 40th Street, ^ York, New 
York 10016. 

E. How to Appl^y far- Grants : Descrfbes typts Of foundatuaacis , factors In graiiting 
awards , steps in. preparrTig a propo^T , an actual successful proposal ; 21E*pp. , 
25(f; ordernfroiT3- SdtoOlarshi Education a«rii.4J&fense Famd:.for Racial lEquailffety 
(SEDFRE), T64-ll^5ttian3 Avenue, flew York, tef#%)rk lOOffi^ 

F. Seeking Foundaitiron IFimis : Suggestions fb7r^:Tffpproachinm^undat1ons ; 39 g;^^^^^ 
order from Na:tinEiiral Ptablic Relations Couniimil , "815 ScsaJiid: Avenue , New Neit^ 
York 10017. 

G. The Bread Game: : Steps involved In seeking funding; including proposal writing 
(with JCYC proposal as example), etc., $1.95; order- from Gl ide Publications, 
330 Ellis. Stree-t, San Francisco, CA. 94102. 
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Prope . ' Wri tr n: 



A. r .tinguis betweer grants (for exptrmc' /■ .<] purposes; research and demonstration) 
g'?^^- rontrd rs (lo t^ulfill needs withiin ellr^-ady existing program). 

B. Et yourseT - srd e>Q.ress in >*our own wDrds^ what it is youVe all about. Don't 
on-^rstate rr uniierrtate— don ' t promts^ wJ^^^^V you can't produce, or neglect those 
a--22s of your pro :..::>c± which will be of iTtUrrest to the foundation. 

C. Ti^G phases^: 1) to prepare yourself,, 2) what the foundations will be 
icoking for 

How to prge iHiT>& ^y^4Jrrse1f: Pinch of curr^-:: finances also hitting foundations; 
th«y will be ns?<t-nosed as bankers., " ua your homework . Find the right founda- 
tion. Find da: ^rtst which foundation "sariy be interested. Check out various 
fo.uni±a:tion^.- ; roarpose and activity, Z2) locale in which they make grants, and 
3) general sirss ^grants-. Pare list ;a- :iDssible sources to foundations that 
have supporteitproagcts similar to yourr^ or a variety of kinds of projects in 
your local c^jnranity ; could try puttinqtr^igether financial aid from smaller foun- 
dations. Faundatittons will be looking ^:rr well -conceived, well -documented, tight 
proposals— rmport^nt to have that plus l^-owing as much as possible about the 
foundation you dit^: approaiihing. 

What the fomdations >riiilT be looking for : 1) Does the project fit wi thin that 
foundation's :program i;nteire5ts? Sub ject^r^e: review of grant proposals by program 
off-'cers (assssmentrcnf project) . Larger foundations : 1) project's va-lue for 
pcs..ib:le imp-art on nHtional horizon; 2) ^itdressed to need that other simil ar or- 
ganizations are also rfeeltng; 3) intrinsic value of its own from which others 
will benefit. Further re;view: cost estimates and time-estimates; how will pro- 
ject be financed b^nd initial grant? Local (or smaller foundations) will be 
looking for value erf project itself. 



Fund Raising 
A. Literatiire 

1. Fundr^-nsing Manaqement:: A bi-momthly magazine covering all aspects of the 
fielii^ fror proffession^ or neophpie:; $8 per year; order from John Mcllquham, 
EdtxDT:,, Hoke Gommun±tS2tions:, In:::.., 224 Seventh Street, Garden City., Long 
Isl^sit^, New York 1053;^ 

2. FRI JH^letter: A miiiEniiily ^MJSrrarwf^lts periodical full of ifen^or anyone 
involved iin fund raisifi^; sifSscTf^ijTmgi'membership , :$25 per year; w.7rtte Fund 
P^i^^n^ iJ^Stitute, P. QL^.te Meeting, Pa. 19462.. 

3. ^wiisi-^a%g^^ for CommiiDfraty -Acti:on : Basic rules for fund-rai^sing plan- 
frim,, rji%iiitfia^i ng a fiund-inats-img xommi±tee, building a budget, speaking pro- 
|nanrM tssxu,^ WT th iixixis or? local "ifunfe^CTisTirn 254,. order from Scholarship , 
ndiziE^ilOT an^i De'feT^:^ Fund: Tfor-RacimTEqu^ ity , 164 Madison Avenue, Jew York. 
Hevt -iom- lIMliS. 

4. The :i:GBB5i^sfe-> Fund .Rai sinnrniiSig.^ : Eiif^tteen detai 1 -packed chapters abiiut every 
angle si=-^l3TOLtdevel'j^^ from Public Service Materials Center, 
1 04 ^±tr,3tr^t ., (New Ytmk , Hm Yxciec 1 00 1 6 . 

5. Waysmrd'^^Means Handbmk : Icdeas ^for iCTimuni ty money raising projects; 32 pp. 
"ordeT-fmmiC&nsuiner Services, Sperry^ Hutchinson Company, P. 0. Box 112 
Forf Wortfi?., Texas 76111). 
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B. f:r general fiand-raising "advice" 

Fund-Raising Institute (FRI): Puolisheb comprehensive collection of guidance 
materials on all asp&cts of fund-raisinz^ including monthly newsletter and 
series of practical manuals; Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania 19462, 

2., American Association of Fund-Raising Counse^ (AAFRC) 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10035 

Publishres monlhly bulletin which reports sp^i^rrfic recent grants and ottier news 
and Gi'vimg, U.. S. A . , an annual surtiinary of pnflanthropic f carts and tn!«/ds. 

3. National Public Rel^xions Council -f Health cmd Welfare Services 
815 Seco.fid Avenue 

New York, Ne>'^ York 10017 

Publishes S2=ries of inexpensive mamuals on voluntary agency fund-raisi;ng and 
public relattons procedures. 

4. National Society of Fund Raisers (NSFR) 
130 East 40i*i -Sitreet 

New York, New. York 110016 

5. National Catl^olic Development Conference^ ('NCDC) 
1 30 East 40tn Street 

New York , New York 10016 

Publishes most comprehensive bibliography available of -Pund-raisiTrg reference 
publications; sponsors periodi c-zconferents on fund-rafsing techniiiques . 



THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

I. Getting to Know the Field 

A. Organization of faae-rsl departments r.-n'd agenciss 
8. The New Federalism 

C. Organization of state and:^local agencieti; 

D. General prospects 

II. Literature 

A. Catalogue oF Fadera 1 ^ D'cmiesti zihk^ s Ld rrri ii e (CFDA) 



B. Organizational HandhnEck. of the »i"ted States Government 

C. The Budget of the lotted :St ate s Govermnent 

D. Appendix to the Budget 

E. Special Analysis and Brief 

F. State Budget 

G. Local Budget 

H. Program Regul ati!0?K imasi-.Gu^f^ 
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III. Proposal Preparation 

A. Identifying funding sources and trends 

1 . CFDA 

2. Program administrators 

3. Miscellaneous 

B. Acquiring technical assistance 

1 . Program offices 

2. Existing programs 

3. Other resource people 

C. Collecting relevant data and infarmsction 
1. Existing studies, reports^ 

Census data> INS data 

3. Program guidelines, etc. 

4. Existing programs 

D. Proposal Writing 

1. Stating purpose 

2. Stating quantified needs in relatiiOn to «fxistnriig ar m?>3>-existmg serA^.^s 

3. Describing program ccnmponents (imiKJwsti^*^ elCTents* s^rvviss del'l^^^^ 

& D, evaluation , s±c.) 

4. Preparing budget 

5. Letters of support,, need 

E. Lobbying 

1. Community and loral ..support - coimrinij. super vtso.TS:» ear. 

2. State support - assemblymen^ etc. 

3. Federal support - Congressmen.^ .Senaltors , etc. 
P. Spin-Offs and Continuation 

IV. Surrmation 
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Ahmanson Foundation, The 

9301 Wil shire Boulevard 

Beverly Hills, Cali-fornia 90210 

Pur pose and Activrtries : Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on 
community funds, medical research, museums, education, youth agencies, and social 
agencies. ($587,673 for 176 grants.) 

Bank of America Foundation 

Bank of America Center 

San Francisco, California 94120 

Purpose and Activities ; To serve the general purpose of social and economic better- 
ment by selective grants in the fields of education, health, welfare, community 
improve;Tient, promotion of free enterprise, and international understanding; major 
consideration given to causes benefiting as many people as possible, primarily in 
California. No grants to individuals. ($1 ,050,255 for 1 38 grants .) 

Bechtel (S.D.), Jr. Foundation , 
P.O. Box 3865 

San Francisco, California 94119 

Purpose and Activities ; Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on 
educati on'T No grants to individuals. ($43,781 for 11 grants.) 

Broadcast Foundatiorr of California 
612 South Flower Stireet, Suite 812 
Los Angeles, Califoimia 90017 

Purpose and ^Acti viges : Prioiarily local giving, with emphasis on support for community 
television ^and broadcasting and on education in the field of communications. 
($80,000 for 4 grants.) 

Bullock's Faurcdatiom 

601 South Westmoreland Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90005 

Purpose and Activi tigs : Charitable and educational purposes; primarily local-giving, 
with emphasis on community funds, community planning, higher education, and hospitals. 
($164,392 for 20 grants.) 

Eldridge Foundation, The 

1956-A Union Street 

San Francisco, California 94123 

Purpose and Activities ; To improve the health, education, and welfare of the disadvan- 
taged; grants up to $3,000 each to organizations undertaking innovative programs aimed 
at nonviolent social change, particularly on .the West Coast. ($53,375 for 49 grants.) 

Gang, Tyre & Brown Charitable Foundation 

(formerly Gang, Tyre., Rudin S Brown Charitable Foundation) 

6400 Sunset Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90028 

Purpose and Activities : Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on 
higher education, Jewish welfare funds, race and intercultural relations, legal 
education and legal aid, community funds , and hospitals. ($50,715 for 73 grants.) 

Gerbode (Wallace Alexander) Foundation 
21S Market Street, Room 1126 
San Francisco, California 94102 

Purpose and Ac'civi ties ; Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on • 
youth aqt»n'cies , medical sciences, social agencies, and urban affairs. ($73,G>> for^l8 
grants.) . 



Gleich Foundation 

2210 Fourth Avenue 

San Diego, California 92101 

PuiBose and Activities: Broad purposes; general giving, with emphasis on higher and 

education, local community funds, race relations, and population control 
($35,960 for 47 grants.) 

Haynes (The John Randolph) and Dora Haynes Foundation 
727 West Seventh Street, Suite 810 
Los Angeles, California 90017 

Purpose and Activities: Promoting the well-being of mankind by sponsoring research 
projects in the social sciences and government, social science fellowships, scholar- 
ships and endowed rotating lectureships in California colleges and universities, and 
public service programs. No grants awarded in medicine, the natural sciences, or 
religion, nor for any purpose outside the United States, ($263,065 for 24 grants.) 

Hotchkis Foundation 
c/o Gibson, Dunn & Crutcher 
9601 Wil shire Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 90210 

Purpose and Activities: General purposes; primarily local givjng, with emphasis on 
higher education; some support for youth agencies, community television, and community 
funds. ($25,850 for 18 grants.) 

Hydraver Institute 

714 West Olympic Boulevard 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Purpose and Activities: Broad purposes; grants largely for educational programs and 
local community funds. ($26,400 for 2 grants.) 

Lancaster Family Foundation, The 
c/o Irell & Manella 

900 Gateway East Building, Century City 
Los Angeles, California 90067 

Purpose and Activities: Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on 
civil and constitutional rights; support also for social agencies, Jewish welfare 
funds, and education. ($32,400 for 13 grants.) 

May (Wilbur D.) Foundation 

c/o Parker, Milliken, Kohlmeier, Clark & O'Hara 

606 ^->uth Olive Street 

Los Aftgeles, California 90014 

Purpose and Activities : General purposes; grants largely fc<r youth agencies, comniunity 
tunds, and higher education primarily in California and Nevada. ($38,646 for 16 grants.)- 

Norris (The Kenneth T. and Eileen L.) Foundation 

P.O. Box 58507, Vernon Branch 

5215 South Boyle Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90058 

Purpose and Activities: Broad purposes; primarily local giving, with emphasis on 
hjgher education, hospitals, and community funds; some support also for the performing 
?r^^; museum, health and youth agencies, and aid to the handicapped. 

($212,606 for 135 grants.) 
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Nosutch Foundation, Inc. 

c/o Edward Traubner & Company, Inc. 

1901 Avenue of the Stars 

Los Angeles, California 90067 

Purpose and Activities : General giving, with emphasis on the performing arts, higher 
and secondary education, race relations, child wel fare, and youth agencies. 
($35,413 for 42 grants.) 

Pauley (The Edwin W.) Foundation 

1000 Santa Monica Boulevard, Suite 200 

Los Angeles, California 90067 

Purpose and Activities : Grants principally for construction programs for cultural 
and civic organizations and educational institutions. ($39,700 for 6 grants.) 

San Francisco Foundation, The 

425 California Street 

San Francisco, California 94104 

Purpose and Activities : Grants principally for welfare and welfare planning, hospital 
education, health and mental health, culture and the arts, and conservation in the 
San Francisco area unless otherwise speci fied by donors. Report published annually 
(52,699,523 for 231 grants.) 

Sigall (Marie Stauffer) Foundation 
c/o O'Donnell, Waiss, Wall & McComish 
650 Cali fomia Street 
San Francisco, California 94108 

Purpose and Activities : Charitable giving, with emphasis on the young and the estab- 
lishment of justice; "seed" gifts given. ($28,900 for 29 grants.) 

Times Mirror Foundation, The 

Times Mirror Square 

Los Angeles, California 90053 

Purpose and Activities : Local giving, v^ith emphasis on higher education, community 
funds, and local cultural activities: ($228,500 for 8 grants..) 

van Loben Sels (Ernst D.) - Eleanor Slate van Loben 
Sels Charitable Foundation 
225 Bush Street 

San Francisco, California 94104 

Purpose an d Activities : Broad purposes; grants primarily in the field of urban 
affairs and for aid to minority groups, largely in San Francisco and Oakland; emphasis 
on education, including scholarships and summer school projects, child welfare, legal 
assistance to needy persons, community planning, mental health personnel, and 
coordination of public and private welfare. ($194,868 for 17 grants.) 
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